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The  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  originally  known  as 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
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Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Urviguay  and  Venezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  better  understanding  between  the  Republics  of  the  American 
Continent.  It  is  supported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in 
amounts  proi)ortional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director 
General  and  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  representatives 
in  Washington  of  the  other  .\merican  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Special  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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GENERAL  ELEAZAR  LOPEZ  CONTRERAS 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  V.VITEU  STATES  OF  VENEZUELA. 


On  .\pril  29,  1936,  General  Loiiez  Contreras  was  inaugurated  for  a  seven- 
year  term. 


PRESIDENT  OF  VENEZUELA 


X  HK  National  Congress  of  Venezuela  met  in  extraordinary  ses¬ 
sion  on  April  25,  1936,  to  elect  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  the 
7-year  term  ending  April  19,  1943.  (leneral  Eleazar  Lopez  Contreras 
was  chosen  almost  unanimously,  and  on  April  29  following  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  Senate  chamber.  General  Lopez  Contreras  had 
been  elected  Provisional  President  after  the  death  of  President  Juan 
Vicente  Gomez  on  December  17,  1935,  but  pending  the  election  had 
resigned  in  favor  of  Dr.  Arminio  Borjas,  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  new  President  of  Venezuela  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
military  career.  It  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  Venezuelan 
Army  is  today  a  well-organized  body  with  a  fine  corps  of  able  and 
conscientious  officers.  He  is  also  an  author,  with  several  works  on 
history  and  military  techni(iue  to  his  credit.  One  of  his  outstanding 
studies,  which  combines  both  subjects,  is  the  volume  entitled  Bolivar 
Conductor  de  Tropas  (Bolivar  as  a  Military  Leader). 

President  Lopez  Contreras  enjoys  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
his  compatriots  especially  because  of  his  civic  virtues  and  the  respect 
that  he  has  always  shown  for  law  and  order.  From  the  time  he 
assumed  office  last  December,  he  proved  capable  of  dealing  firmly 
but  not  highhandedly  with  the  problems  arising  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  such  as  the  country  was  undergoing. 

At  the  death  of  General  Gomez,  President  Lopez  was  Minister  of 
War  and  the  Navy;  he  had  previously  held  the  positions  of  Military 
Chief  of  Caracas,  Military  Chief  of  San  Cristobal,  Director  of  War 
in  the  Ministry  of  War  and  the  Navy,  and  representative  of  the 
Venezuelan  Army  at  the  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  Peruvian 
independence  in  1924.  He  has  been  decorated  by  his  own  and  foreign 
Governments. 
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DR.  MIGUEL  MARIANO  GOMEZ 
PRESIDENT  OF  CUBA 

On  May  20  Dr.  Miguel  Mariano  G6inez  was  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba  for  a  tenn  of  four  years.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  has 
played  a  part  in  public  life  since  1912,  when  he  was  sent  to  London  as 
secretary  of  the  Cuban  Special  Mission  to  the  coronation  of  George 
V.  Although  he  w'as  only  23  years  old,  later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  representativ'e  of  the  Province  of  Habana,  and 
continued  in  office  until  1920.  After  serving  eight  years  in  Congress, 
he  became  mayor  of  Habana  in  1926.  His  administration  of  this 
important  office  for  four  years  w  as  very  highly  praised. 

Since  Dr.  Gomez  was  opposed  to  the  policies  of  President  Machado, 
he  left  Cuba  in  1931  for  the  United  States,  where  he  remained  imtil 
the  fall  of  the  Machado  regime  in  1933.  Returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  founded  the  party  known  as  “Accion  Republicana”, 
which  in  1935  effected  a  coalition  with  the  NationaUsts  and  Liberals. 
As  the  candidate  of  this  coalition,  he  was  elected  president  this  year 
by  a  large  majority. 

Dr.  Gomez,  the  son  of  General  Jose  Miguel  G6mez,  who  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba  from  1909  to  1913,  w'as  born  in  1889  in  Sancti  Spiritus, 
in  the  central  part  of  the  Republic.  After  receiving  his  early  educa¬ 
tion  in  Santa  Clara,  he  matriculated  at  the  University  oi  Habana 
and  there  pursued  the  study  of  law'. 

In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  this  spring.  Dr.  Gdmez, 
then  President-Elect,  spent  a  few'  days  in  Washington.  The  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  met  in  special  session  on  April 
22  to  receive  him.  Accompanied  by  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Dr. 
Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jauregui,  and  the  members  of  Ids  suite,  he 
entered  the  building  to  the  strains  of  the  Cuban  national  anthem, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  Governing  Board  room.  After  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Governing  Board  had  been  presented  to  him,  the  Hon. 
Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  extended  a  w'elcome  in  the  following  w'ords: 

Mr.  President-Elect: 

1  am  entrusted  by  my  colleagues  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  with  the  pleasant  duty  of  extending  to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Board  and 
at  the  same  time  of  assuring  you  how  deeply  w'e  appreciate  the  honor  of  your  visit 
to  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

For  us  this  visit  possesses  a  special  significance.  Cuba  has  from  the  beginning 
of  her  existence  as  an  independent  nation  consistently  supported  the  movement 
for  closer  inter-American  cooi^eration  and  we  feel  certain  that  under  your  admin¬ 
istration  this  cooperation  will  be  further  strengthened. 

You  are  soon  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  Chief  Executive  of  Cuba 
and  we  desire  on  this  occasion  to  extend  to  you  our  warmest  wishes  for  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  this  high  office. 

To  this  cordial  greeting  the  President-Elect  replied: 

1  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  courteous  greeting  which  Your  Excellency  has  so 
kindly  extended  to  me  in  the  name  of  your  distinguished  colleagues  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  which  1  have 
the  honor  to  pay. 

I  am  pleased  to  reply  to  the  elocjuent  words  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governing 
Board  in  regard  to  the  attitude  that  Cuba  has  maintained  since  the  beginning 
of  her  existence  as  an  indeiiendent  nation  in  the  community  of  the  sister  Republics 
of  the  American  continent  and  to  say  that  during  my  administration  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  my  country  in  all  of  the  noble  activities  of  this  institution,  for  the  tighten¬ 
ing  of  our  relations  and  the  maintenance  of  i>eace,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
aspirations  of  nty  Government. 

I  profoundly  appreciate  the  kind  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  so  graciously  expressed  by  your  illustrious  Chairman,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  shall  carry  the  most  pleasant  remembrances  of  this  occasion,  which  has 
afforded  me  the  high  honor  of  a  meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  American 
Republics,  to  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  extend  my  thanks  for  their  hospitality. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  special  session,  the  President-Elect  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  offered  by  the  Governing  Board  in  the 
Hall  of  Heroes.  The  members  of  the  Board  present  were:  The 
Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State;  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina 
and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board,  Seilor  Dr.  Felipe  Espil; 
the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  Senhor  Oswaldo  Aranha;  the  Ambassador 
of  Chile,  Senor  Don  Manuel  Trucco;  the  Ambassador  of  Cuba,  Senor 
Dr.  Guillermo  Patterson  y  de  Jauregui;  the  Ambassador  of  Me.xico, 
Senor  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera;  the  Ambassador  of  Peru,  Senor 
don  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander;  the  Minister  of  Bolivia,  Senor 
Dr.  Enrique  Finot;  the  Minister  of  Colombia,  Senor  don  Miguel  L6pez 
Pumarejo;  the  Minister  of  Ecuador,  Captain  Colon  Eloy  Mfaro;  the 
Minister  of  El  Salvador,  Senor  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro;  the  Minister 
of  Guatemala,  Senor  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos;  the  Minister  of  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  Senor  Dr.  Andres  Pastoriza;  the  Minister  of  Uruguay, 
Senor  don  Jose  Ridding;  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Nicaragua,  Senor 
Dr.  Henri  De  Bayle;  the  Chaise  d’Affaires  of  Panama,  Senor  don 
Juan  B.  Chevalier;  and  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Venezuela,  Senor  Dr. 
Jacinto  Fombona  Pachano.  Other  guests  were  Dr.  Jose  T.  Baron, 
Minister-Counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Cuba  in  Washington;  Dr.  Julio 
Morales  Coello,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Francisco 
Arango  Romero,  Secretary  of  the  President-Elect;  and  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe. 
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DR.  MIGUEL  MARIANO  g6mEZ 


A  number  of  other  entertainments  were  "iven  for  the  President- 
Kleet  and  Mine,  (lomez  while  they  were  in  Washington.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Hull,  representing  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  who  had  been  called  away  by  the  funeral  of  the  President’s 
secretary,  Mr.  Ijouis  Henry  Howe,  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Sulgrave  Club. 
The  Ambassador  of  (’uha  held  a  large  reception,  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Sumner  Welles  entertaine*!  at  dinner  at 
their  home,  Oxon  Hill.  As  soon  as  the  President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
returned  to  Washington  they  invited  the  distinguished  visitors  to  the 
White  House. 

The  President-Elect  and  his  family  left  Washington  for  New  York, 
and  thence  returned  to  Cuba. 
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DR.  JUAN  JOSE  MENDOZA 

ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  VENEZUELA  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


DR.  JUAN  JOSE  MENDOZA 
NEW  MINISTER  OF  VENEZUELA 
IN  WASHINGTON 

On  May  first  of  this  year  President  Roosevelt  received  in  special 
audience  at  the  Wliite  House  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Mendoza,  who  presented 
letters  accrediting  him  Envoy  Extraordinarj’  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiarj'  of  Venezuela  in  the  United  States. 

The  new'  Minister,  an  eminent  jurist,  educator  and  author,  w'as 
born  in  Caracas  on  February  16, 1875.  He  comes  of  most  distinguished 
lineage,  for  his  great-grandfather,  Dr.  Cristobal  Mendoza,  W'as  a 
hero  of  the  struggle  for  Venezuelan  independence  and  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic.  All  the  Minister’s  school  days  w'ere  passed 
in  the  capital,  from  his  boyhood  until  he  graduated  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  political  science.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  he  should  have  turned  to  the  law,  since  for  four  genera¬ 
tions  his  family  has  given  to  the  country  jurists  of  the  highest  type; 
his  own  specialty  is  civil  law'.  He  has  been  president  of  the  Bar 
Association,  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  w'hich  he  is  held  by  his 
colleagues. 

Dr.  Mendoza  has  long  been  prominent  in  university  life.  For  12 
years  he  has  held  the  chair  of  Roman  law  and  other  subjects  in  the 
Central  University,  and  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  legation  in 
Washington  he  W'as  vice  president  of  this  ancient  and  excellent  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  His  writings,  consisting  of  lectures,  addresses,  and 
important  essays  on  legal  subjects,  are  scattered  in  reviews  and  the 
daily  press. 

For  a  long  time  Dr.  Mendoza  has  held  no  positions  not  of  a  judicial 
character  except  those  connected  w'ith  the  university.  He  has 
remained  aloof  from  politics.  His  post  in  Washington  is  the  first 
diplomatic  appointment  that  he  has  held;  he  brings  to  it  not  only  his 
scholarly  and  legal  training  but  also  the  sterling  character  for  which 
he  is  honored  by  all  Venezuelans. 

The  new  Minister  of  Venezuela  has  also  become  the  representative 
of  his  country  on  the  Governing  Boai’d  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  NATIONAL  DIRECTORS  OF  HEALTH. 
The  third  of  the.se  quinquennial  conferenee.s  met  at  the  Pan  .\nierican  Cnion  from  .\pril  6-15,  1936. 


THIRD  PAN  AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
OF  NATIONAL  DIRECTORS  OF  HEALTH 


By  BOLIVAR  J.  LLOYD,  M.  D. 

Medical  Director,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service;  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary 

Bureau 

It  will  bp  recalled  that  the  Second  International  Conference  of 
American  States,  which  met  in  Mexico  City  in  1902,  authorized  the 
creation  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences,  which  meet  at 
intervals  of  from  three  to  six  years  in  one  or  another  of  the  American 
Republics.  These  conferences  should  not  be  confused  with  the  Pan 
American  Conferences  of  National  Directors  of  Health,  whose  meet¬ 
ings  were  authorized  by  the  Fifth  International  Conference  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923. 

The  Conferences  of  National  Directors  of  Health  are  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington  every  five  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau  and,  by  courtesy  of  the  Director  General,  in  the 
building  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  first  plenarj’  session  of  the  Third  Pan  American  Conference  of 
National  Directors  of  Health  was  held  in  the  afternoon  of  April  6,  at 
which  time  credentials  of  delegates  were  approved,  as  follows;  Argen¬ 
tina,  Dr.  Miguel  Sussini;  Brazil,  Dr.  Joao  Barros  Barreto;  Chile, 
Dr.  Victor  Gross! ;  Colombia,  Dr.  Enrique  Torres;  Costa  Rica,  Dr. 
Solon  Nunez  and  Dr.  Mariano  Rodriguez  Alvarado;  Cuba,  Dr. 
Domingo  Ramos;  Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Rafael  Espaillat  de  la 
Mota;  Guatemala,  Lie.  Enrique  Lopez  Herrarte;  Haiti,  Dr.  Rulx 
Ijeon;  Me.xico,  General  Jose  Siuroh,  M.  D.,  Dr.  Ernesto  Cervera,  and 
Dr.  Gerardo  V'arela;  Nicaragua,  Dr.  Emigdio  Lola;  Peru,  Dr.  Carlos 
Monge;  United  States,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Dr.  Thomas  Parran, 
Dr.  F.  A.  Carmelia,  Dr.  W.  L.  Treadway,  Dr.  R.  C.  Williams,  Dr. 
John  D.  Ijong,  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Dr.  George  W.  McCoy,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Leake,  Dr.  C.  L.  Williams,  Dr.  L.  L.  Williams,  and  Dr.  J.  W. 
Mountin;  Uruguay,  Dr.  Justo  F.  Gonzalez ;  and  Venezuela,  Dr.  Amoldo 
Gabaldon. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  there  were  admitted  to  the 
Conference  as  er  officio  members  Drs.  C.  E.  Paz  Soldan,  Lima,  Peru, 
Vice  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  Waldemar  E. 
Coutts,  Santiago,  Chile,  Member  of  the  Directing  Council;  Miguel 
E.  Bustamante,  Me.xico,  1).  F.,  alternate  Member  and  Aristides  A. 
Moll,  Scientific  Editor  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau.  The  Conference  lasted  until  April  fifteenth. 
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Many  subjects  of  great  importance  both  to  health  and  international 
commerce  were  discussed  at  length.  It  was  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  the  recently  discovered  jungle  type  of  yellow  fever,  the  carrier 
of  which  is  still  unknown,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  control  of  this 
disease  is  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  was  formerly  supposed  and 
its  complete  eradication  under  present  conditions  impossible.  Fears 
were  expressed  that  yellow  fever  may  again  prove  to  be  a  serious 
obstacle  to  commerce,  affecting  particularly  airplane  travel.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  agreed  that  if  airdromes  are  kept  free  from  mosquitoes 
and  crews  of  airplanes  going  into  infected  territory  are  vaccinated 
against  yellow  fever  such  planes  might  continue  their  schedules  even 
under  conditions  much  worse  than  at  present. 

Bubonic  plague  was  also  given  very  serious  consideration  by  the 
Conference.  The  fact  that  plague  is  apparently  constantly  extending 
territorially  should,  it  was  observed,  cause  health  authorities  to  be 
ever  an  the  alert  in  discovering  its  presence  and  in  combating  this 
disc  -e. 

Typhus  and  allied  fevers,  particularly  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever,  were  considered  very  important  diseases,  due  in  part  to  the 
facts  discovered  in  recent  years  that  a  reservoir  of  typhus  fever 
exists  in  rats,  from  which  animals  it  may  be  conveyed  to  man,  and 
also  that  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  (tick  fever)  is  much  more 
widely  disseminated  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Undulant  fever,  or  brucellosis,  sometimes  called  Malta  fever; 
malaria ;  certain  eye  diseases,  such  as  trachoma  and  onchocerciasis,  and 
many  other  diseases  were  other  subjects  on  the  program. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  the  most  cordial  good  will  prevailed. 

An  abstract  of  resolutions  approved  by  the  Conference  follows: 

(1)  Recommending  the  establishment  of  independent  offices  in 
departments  of  public  health,  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying 
public-health  problems  Mith  a  view  to  the  unification  of  health  ad¬ 
ministration  activities  and  the  creation  of  urban  and  rural  health 
units  having  full-time  personnel. 

(2)  Recommending  that,  whenever  compatible  with  the  form  of 
government,  municipal  health  services  should  be  subordinated  ad¬ 
ministratively  to  the  National  Health  Service,  and  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  revenue  be  set  aside  for  public-health  activities  which, 
in  larger  cities  at  least,  should  not  be  less  than  $1  per  capita  per 
annum. 

(3)  Providing  that  special  health  campaigns  be  financed  by  special 
lump-sum  funds. 

(4)  Recommending  the  study  of  the  most  appropriate  methods  of 
disposing  of  body  wastes  in  rural  districts,  including  study  of  ground 
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toilets,  pits  and  septic  tanks,  and  the  making  of  the  installation  of 
some  form  of  disposal  obligatory. 

(5)  Recommending  campaigns  for  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents;  investigation  of  the  prevalence  of  occupational  diseases; 
the  adoption  of  measures  designed  to  better  the  conditions  of  workers 
in  factories  and  offices  with  special  reference  to  illumination,  ventila¬ 
tion,  sanitation,  sanitary  equipment,  personal  cleanliness,  safe  water 
supplies,  and  better  standards  of  work,  especially  for  women  and  chil¬ 
dren;  periodic  medical  examinations  and  adequate  diets;  the  study 
of  pneumoconosis. 

(6)  Recommending  the  extension  of  free  maternity  centers. 

(7)  Recommending  special  education  of  women  in  hygiene  and 
public  health. 

(8)  Recommending  the  study  of  conditions  affecting  human  life  in 
high  altitudes. 

(9)  Recommending  the  popularization  of  the  newer  knowledge  of 
nutrition  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  furnish  all  populations  with 
balanced  diets. 

(10)  Recommending  that,  where  feasible,  stations  which  dispense 
mothers’  milk  should  be  established,  but  that  wet  nurses  and  women 
who  give  their  milk  for  such  stations  should  be  carefully  supervised 
in  the  interest  of  the  chUd  of  the  mother  furnishing  the  milk. 

(11)  Recommending  an  active  campaign  against  drug  addiction, 
chiefly  through  treatment  of  addicts,  suitable  isolation,  and  campaigns 
of  education;  also  the  controlling  of  the  traffic  in  habit-forming  drugs. 

(12)  Recommending  investigation  to  determine  the  prevalence  of 
amebiasis  in  the  Americas  for  the  purpose  of  combating  this  disease. 

(13)  Recommending  continued  activity  in  the  control  of  leprosy 
and  the  care  of  lepers  where  this  disease  is  prevalent. 

(14)  Recommending  active  campaigns  against  infantile  paralysis 
in  accordance  with  the  measiu*es  outlined  in  Publication  No.  90  of 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

(15)  Recommending  the  education  of  mothers  in  the  prevention  of 
trachoma. 

(16)  Recommending  that,  in  combating  venereal  diseases,  the 
epidemiologic  aspect  be  considered  in  every  case,  the  source  of  infec¬ 
tion  being  determined,  if  possible. 

(17)  Recommending  further  activities  in  the  effort  to  control 
malaria. 

(18)  Recommending  that,  inasmuch  as  the  year  1938  marks  the 
third  century  of  medical  recognition  of  the  value  of  cinchona  bark,  a 
special  program  be  set  aside  to  commemorate  this  event  at  the  Tenth 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference. 
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(19)  Recommending  efforts  to  determine  the  prevalence  of  disease 
carriers  and  the  duration  of  the  carrier  state,  with  registration  of  car¬ 
riers  and  the  use  of  means  to  render  them  harmless. 

(20)  Recommending  studies  to  obtain  smallpox  vaccine  in  the 
highest  possible  state  of  purity  and  efficiency;  also  recommending  the 
study  of  the  oral  administration  of  antityphoid  and  antidysenteric 
vaccines;  and  further  studies  of  the  use  of  BCG  in  the  prophylaxis  of 
tuberculosis. 

(21)  Recommending  continued  efforts  to  improve  the  collection  of 
vital  statistics. 

(22)  Commending  the  Government  of  Uruguay  for  the  manner  in 
which  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitarj'  Conference  and  suggesting  that  all 
American  countries  make  reports  similar  to  that  submitted  by  the 
delegate  of  Uruguay,  at  the  next  conference  of  Directors  of  Health. 

The  Tenth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  is  scheduled  to  meet 
in  Bogotd,  Colombia,  probably  in  1938.  The  following  topics  were 
recommended  for  consideration  by  this  Conference: 

Tuberculosis;  results  of  the  campaign  in  each  country;  vaccination 
with  BCG;  coordination  of  activities.  Antiplague  campaigns.  Anti¬ 
malaria  campaigns.  Modern  trends  in  the  campaign  against  venereal 
diseases.  Typhus  fever  and  related  diseases.  Diseases  produced  by 
viruses.  The  problem  of  carriers  in  epidemiology.  Rural  sanitation; 
water  supplies;  disposal  of  refuse  and  sewage;  dwellings.  Regional 
diseases.  Preventive  and  curative  vaccines  and  sera.  Training, 
selection,  promotion,  and  guaranty  of  tenure  of  office  for  national 
health  officials.  Necessity  for  the  coordination  of  health  work  under 
the  National  Public  Health  Services.  Human  alimentation  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  Social  security.  Maritime  and  aerial  quarantine  measures. 
Prenatal  and  infant  hygiene.  I^eprosy. 
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By  JOSE  TERCERO 

Chief  of  the  Travel  Division,  Pan  American  Union 

CjUADALAJARA,  the  second  largest  city  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  capital  of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  and  gateway  to  Mexico’s  rich 
and  picturesque  northwestern  States,  basks  under  almost  eternal 
sunshine  at  about  5,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  extensive  and 
fertile  valley  of  Atemajac,  some  400  miles  northwest  of  Mexico  City. 

Guadalajara  has  been  variously  called  “Pearl  of  the  West”,  “City 
of  Eternal  Spring”,  “The  Seville  of  the  New  World”,  and  “The  Home 
of  Mexico’s  Most  Beautiful  Women”.  These  names  are  more  in 
consonance  with  reality  than  many  glowing  appellations  given  to 
other  cities  by  over-enthusiastic  chambers  of  commerce.  Guadala¬ 
jara  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  charming  cities  of  Mexico. 
Although  situated  on  the  borderline  between  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones,  its  high  altitude  and  the  prevailing  southwestern  winds  com¬ 
bine  to  endow  Guadalajara  with  a  dry,  clear,  and  mild  climate  the 
year  around.  Guadalajara  has  become  a  synonym  for  bright  and 
cheerful  patios  bordered  with  a  profusion  of  potted  plants  and  flowers, 
and  for  graceful,  colonial  arcades  flanking  scores  of  shaded  parks 
and  old  plazas.  Her  women,  whose  fetching  black  eyes  have  in¬ 
spired  the  lyrics  of  many  a  popular  song,  are  famous  throughout  the 
Republic  and,  indeed,  beyond  its  borders. 

Guadalajara,  first  called  the  “City  of  the  Holy  Ghost”,  was  founded 
in  1530 — 90  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock — 
by  Cristdhal  de  Ohate,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Nuno  Beltrdn  de 
GuzmAn,  i)resident  of  the  first  Royal  Audience  of  New  Spain,  who 
headed  an  expedition  of  500  Spaniards  and  10,000  Mexican  and  Tlax- 
caltecan  warriors  bent  on  extending  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
Oown  after  Cortes  had  definitely  subdued  the  Aztec  Empire.  The 
site  of  the  original  settlement  was  changed  from  time  to  time  due  to 
the  need  of  finding  a  more  strategic  point  from  which  to  withstand 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  aborigines.  The  name  of  the  city  was 
changed  to  Guadalajara,  in  honor  of  the  birthplace  of  Nuno  de 
Guzmdn  in  Spain.  By  imperial  charter  granted  on  November  8, 
1536,  by  Charles  V  the  settlement  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city, 
and  was  subsequently  designated  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  New 
Galicia. 

The  conquest  of  this  extensive  and  wealthy  region,  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  amazing  explorations  of  the  Spaniards  up  the  west 
coast  of  Me.xico  and  into  what  is  now  California,  was  no  easy  task. 
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CourtMy  of  the  Southern  Parific  Railroad. 


A  CORNER  IN  OCADA- 
LAJARA. 

Ciuadalajara,  “The  City  of 
Eternal  Spring",  well  de¬ 
serves  that  and  the  other 
glowing  appellations  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it.  Though 
now  a  modern  city,  it  has 
retained  through  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  centuries  its  indi¬ 
vidual  charm. 


The  various  Indian  nations  that  occupied  that  territory  fought  dog¬ 
gedly  against  the  white  invaders  and  more  than  once  seriously  im¬ 
periled  their  dominion  over  the  newly  acquired  territory.  The  word 
“surrender”  was  simply  nonexistent  in  the  vocabulary  of  many  of 
those  fearless  peoples,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  during  the 
conquest  the  warriors  of  many  besieged  Indian  communities,  after 
fighting  desperately  to  repel  the  invaders,  would  put  to  death  their 
women  and  children  and  then  commit  suicide  en  masse  rather  than 
submit  to  the  yoke  of  the  white  conqueror.  To  their  Indian  and 
Castilian  ancestry  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  of  eXalisco  owe,  without 
doubt,  their  fame  as  a  proud,  courageous  and  virile  people. 

The  quality  of  unconquerable  determination  in  the  Jaliscans  runs 
tlu-ough  the  pages  of  Mexico’s  tempestuous  and  colorful  history. 
Many  a  decisive  battle  of  the  War  of  Independence  and  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  long-drawn  struggle  for  power  between  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  was  fought  in  the  environs  of  Guadalajara,  and  the  city 
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itself  is  a  veritable  museum  of  Mexican  colonial  and  independent 
history.  Most  of  the  imposing;  churches  and  convents  that  today 
adorn  the  city  and  delight  the  lover  of  beauty  in  architectural  form 
were  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  cathedral 
was  started  in  1561  and  finished  in  1618.  Unlike  other  great  cathe¬ 
drals  of  Mexico,  this  vast  religious  edifice  is  not  wholly  harmonious 
in  its  architectural  style  and  it  is  perhaps  the  melange  of  its  features, 
crowned  by  two  high  pyramidal  towers,  which  makes  this  cathedral 
unique  among  the  thousands  of  Spanish  colonial  buildings  in  the 
country.  The  cathedral  houses  invaluable  artistic  treasures,  notable 
among  which  is  the  great  painting  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
by  the  immortal  Murillo. 

Of  its  many  bells,  which  have  filled  the  clear,  invigorating  air  of 
Guadalajara’s  bright  mornings  with  a  symphony  of  sound  for  three 
centuries,  one,  the  Little  Mail  Bell,  has  been  specially  dear  to  the 
heart  of  young  and  old  for  many  generations. 


THE  GOVERNMENT 
PALACE,  GUADA¬ 
LAJARA. 

This  handsome  building, 
which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  been  inti- 
mateiy  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  country 
and  the  fives  of  Mexico’s 
two  great  patriots,  Hi¬ 
dalgo  and  Ju&rez. 
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THE  JUAREZ  MONUMENT  VND  LIBERTY  MARKET. 

The  monument  to  Benito  Judrez  stands  in  the  plaza  on  which  the  new  market  fronts. 


Cast  in  1769,  the  Little  Mail  Bell  was  run^  to  tell  the  populace  of 
the  arrival  of  the  stage  coach  from  Mexico  City,  bringing  dispatches 
and  correspondence  from  Spain.  Its  sweet,  cheerful  voice,  that  can 
be  distinctly  heard  for  many  miles,  has  always  been  the  first  to  an¬ 
nounce  all  joyful  events  of  local  and  national  significance.  In  De¬ 
cember  1863,  after  the  Liberal  troops  had  routed  the  Conservatives 
and  taken  possession  of  the  city,  a  group  of  irresponsible  soldiers 
climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  and  flung  the  Little  Mail  Bell 
to  the  ground,  seeking  to  destroy  it  in  revenge  for  the  courage  that 
its  cheerful  notes  had  brought  to  the  beleaguered  Conservatives, 
enabling  them  to  withstand  the  siege  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.  The  Little  Mail  Bell,  however,  was  not  damaged 
in  the  fall,  and  later,  when  the  Liberals  were  forced  to  abandon  the 
city  they  carried  it  along  and  buried  it  many  miles  away  from  Guada¬ 
lajara.  Several  weeks  elapsed  before  it  was  found  and  brought  back 
to  the  cathedral  amid  great  rejoicing. 

Guadalajara’s  beautiful  Government  Palace,  one  of  the  most 
noted  architectural  gems  of  western  Mexico,  was  begun  in  1643,  and 
besides  housing  the  provincial  regimes  of  Spanish  grandees  during 
the  days  of  the  colony,  has  been  the  scene  of  memorable  events  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  father  of  Mexican  independence, 
Miguel  Hidalgo,  triumphantly  entered  Guadalajara  on  November 
26,  1810,  and  three  days  later  issued  from  this  Palace  his  famous 
decree  abolishing  slavery  in  New  Spain.  Another  great  Mexican 
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patriot,  Benito  Juarez,  who  fought  for  years  against  overwhelming 
odds  to  preserve  Mexican  independence  during  the  French  Inter¬ 
vention,  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Palace  by  enemy 
forces,  and  was  saved  from  execution  only  by  the  impassioned  plea 
of  the  famous  Mexican  statesman  and  orator,  Don  Guillermo  Prieto, 
who  repeated  the  feat  of  Danton,  haranguing  the  soldiers  and  per¬ 
suading  them  to  disobey  their  orders  and  spare  the  life  of  Juarez. 

The  growth  of  Guadalajara  into  a  prosperous  and  modern  metropolis 
of  over  200,000  inhabitants  paralleled  the  development  of  the  many 
agricultural  and  material  resources  of  the  State  of  Jalisco.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  railroad  that  united  the  capital  of  Jalisco  with  the 
central  part  of  the  Republic  in  1888  marked  the  turning  point  for 
Guadalajara,  hitherto  linked  with  central  Mexico  only  by  inadequate 
communications.  Guadalajara  soon  became  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  center,  with  the  port  of  Manzanillo  as  its  outlet  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  the  coming  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  in  1927, 
Guadalajara  definitely  became  the  foremost  city  of  this  section  of 
Mexico,  and  is  now  linked  with  the  southwestern  United  States  by 
fast  through  express  trains.  The  city  has  also  a  busy  airport  for  the 
lines  that  connect  California  with  Mexico  City,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  modern  liighway  from  Mexico  City  that  is  being  built 
as  one  of  the  main  trunk  roads  of  Mexico  will  offer  the  motorist 
direct  access  from  the  capital  to  this  most  colorful  region. 


IXDIAN  FISHERMA.V  OX  LAKE  CHAPALA. 

But  one  hour's  drive  from  Guadalajara  is  Mexico’s  largest  lake,  Chapala.  The  water  sirarts  and  excellent 
fishing  which  it  offers  have  made  It  a  favorite  week-end  and  vacation  resort. 
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TONALA  POTTERY. 

N'ear  (iuadalajara  are  the  towns  of  San  Pedro  TIaquepaque  and  Tonal&,  famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  pottery 
there  produced.  The  covered  jar  and  bowl  shown  above  are  from  the  latter  place. 

Nowhere  else  could  the  visitor  find  such  an  array  of  fascinating  curios 
and  typical  products.  Guadalajara’s  shops  offer  an  immense  variety 
of  pottery,  glassware,  Indian  te.xtiles,  leather  work,  native  costumes, 
hammered  silver  and  gold  ornaments,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
famous  wide-brimmed  sombreros  so  popular  with  the  natives  of  this 
region.  Lovers  of  unusual  personal  adornment,  the  men  of  Guadala¬ 
jara  once  began  wearing  such  wide-brimmed  sombreros  that  the 
authorities  imposed  fines  when  the  brims  extended  beyond  the  shoul¬ 
der  line. 

One  of  the  most  lasting  impressions  that  the  visitor  will  carry  away 
will  be  the  cheerfulness  and  cordiality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Guadala¬ 
jara,  and,  indeed,  of  the  entire  State  of  Jalisco,  who  are  endowed 


Thoroughly  modern  and  up  to  date,  Guadalajara  is  today  the  center 
of  a  vast  section  of  Mexico  that  offers  unique  attractions  to  the  visitor. 
Nearby  are  the  quaint  towns  of  San  Pedro  TIaquepaque  and  Tonala, 
world  famous  for  the  beautiful  pottery  fashioned  by  the  natives  with 
inimitable  artistry.  Here  the  visitor  may  sit  for  a  modeled-while- 
you-wait  likeness  of  himself  in  clay.  The  lover  of  nature  will  thrill  at 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Oblatos  ravine,  of  the  Juanacatlan  Falls,  and 
of  the  lake  of  Chapala  where  fishing  and  bathing  can  be  combined 
with  visits  to  the  many  picturesque  Indian  fishing  villages  that  dot 
its  shores. 
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with  an  inborn  musical  ability,  as  exemplified  by  the  innumerable 
jiroups  of  musicians  and  singers  that  are  found  throughout  the  State. 
A  great  many  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  Mexico  have  originated  in 
Jalisco,  home  also  of  scores  of  popular  native  dances,  notable  among 
which  is  the  jarabt  tapatio,  the  national  dance  of  Mexico. 

No  visitor  to  Mexico  can  afford  to  pass  by  Guadalajara  and  the 
State  of  Jalisco,  regardless  of  how  he  may  enter  the  country.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  combination  itineraries  offered  by  the  land,  air,  or  sea  transpor¬ 
tation  companies  include  a  visit  to  Guadalajara.  The  motorist  may 
leave  his  car  in  Mexico  City  and  reach  Guadalajara  overnight  by 
rail  from  the  capital. 
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TWENTY^FIVE  YEARS-A  GLANCE 
AT  LATIN  AMERICAN  PROGRESS 


By  WILLIAM  A.  REID 

Foreign  Trade  Adiiser,  Pan  American  Union 

*  J.WeNTY-F1VE  years — a  flash  of  time  in  the  progress  of 
nations.  But  to  the  individual  who  has  worked  for  these  nations  and 
watched  them  grow  such  a  period  bears  fruitful  evidence  of  advance¬ 
ment  and  achievement — achievement  perhaps  only  casually  noticed 
by  the  average  citizen.  It  is  after  busy  years  of  work,  travel,  inquiry, 
study;  of  sojourns  in  primitive  river  ports  and  of  mingling  with  people 
and  activities  in  many  modern  commercial  centers  that  we  present  a 
few  observations  on  outstanding  changes. 

Today  the  changing  lines  of  destiny  are  leading  into  little-known 
and  unknown  regions  and  through  the  clouds  and  skies  of  all  the 
Americas.  Quickness  of  transit  on  water,  land,  and  air  provides  new 
features  of  contact,  control,  and  stability.  And  thanks  not  only  to 
these  new  foundation  stones  of  progress  but  also  to  the  growth  of 
inter-American  cooperation.  New  World  nations  are  attracting 
universal  attention. 

Consider  the  quickened  services  provided  by  waterways,  railways, 
highways,  airways.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Gateway  in  1914 
severed  the  continent  but  brought  the  American  Republics  into  closer 
and  quicker  contact.  Twenty-five  years  ago  it  took  the  traveler 
22  days  to  voyage  from  New  Y"ork  to  Buenos  Aires;  the  best  accom¬ 
modations  were  aboard  4,500-ton  vessels,  while  15,000  to  20,000-ton 
liners  ply  the  same  course  today.  Similar  slowness  prevailed  between 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  and  Valparaiso.  Speed  now  cuts  many 
days  from  these  schedules.  Look  at  traffic  on  the  Amazon,  the 
Paraguay,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Magdalena;  these  streams  are  just 
as  long  and  winding  as  ever  but  faster  steamers  are  bearing  the 
traveler  in  comfort  or  even  in  luxury.  Examples:  the  large  S.  S. 
Hilary,  that  plies  the  Amazon,  and  the  magnificent  City  of  Buenos 
Aires,  that  steams  up  and  down  the  Plata.  The  little  Coya  that  long 
transported  passengers  and  freight  across  Lake  Titicaca  has  been 
replaced  by  a  speedier  steamer,  the  Ollanta;  after  forty  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Magellan  region  the  old  ship  Amadeo 
has  given  place  to  the  modern  steamer  Angol.  East  and  west  coasts 
of  the  United  States  are  linked  by  palatial  ships  which  en  route  offer 
services  to  numerous  Central  American  ports.  Quick  cruises  on 
large  sliips  are  now  patronized  by  thousands  who  are  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  Caribbean  region.  This  is  a  phase  of  commerce  that 
hardly  existed  a  few  decades  ago. 
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Scarcely  a  port  around  South  America's  16,000-mile  coast  line  had 
modern  docks  25  years  ago.  In  almost  all  cases  cargo  was  lightered 
ashore  and  passengers  used  rowboats  or  ship  tenders.  Look  today 
at  Para,  Bahia,  Kio  de  eTaneiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires, 
Bahia  Blanca,  Valparaiso,  Callao,  Buenaventura,  Cartagena,  La 
Guaira,  to  name  only  the  large  ports.  Ships  draw  into  modern  docks 


TUE  TRANSANDINE 
HIGHWAY  BE¬ 
TWEEN  ARGEN¬ 
TINA  AND  CHILE. 

Twenty-five  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  first  the  crossing  of 
the  Andes  by  railroad, 
then  by  automobile  and 
by  regular  air  service. 


and  passengers  disembark  onto  piers.  Up-to-date  custom  houses 
are  near  by;  cargo  moves  ashore  or  aboard  by  mechanical  means  and 
thus  avoids  the  tedious  hand  transfers  of  the  _  past.  Numerous 
Middle  American  ports  remain  to  be  modernized,  but  Habana,  Vera¬ 
cruz,  Lim6n,  Tela,  Barrios,  Corinto,  La  Uni6n  have  their  modem 
docking  facilities.  They  have  changed  in  the  period  in  question  from 
lighter-loading  in  the  bay  or  roadstead  to  modern  docking  piers. 
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A  BRIDGE  ON  THE  ANTOFAGASTA  &  BOLIVIA  RAILWAY. 
This  was  the  second  railroad  line  to  be  constructed  over  the  Andine  cordillera. 


Railway  extensions,  active  after  the  turn  of  the  century,  Imve  come 
to  a  standstill.  But  25  years  ago  the  Madeira-Mainore  was  opened 
to  the  public  (the  Transandine  from  Argentina  to  Chile  is  but  a  year 
older);  thereafter  Argentine  and  Paraguayan  capitals  were  linked,  as 
were  Buenos  Aires  and  La  Paz;  a  railroad  joined  famous  Cuzco  and 
Lake  Titicaca;  the  Arica-La  Paz  line,  shortest  and  steepest  route  from 
the  Pacific  to  Bolivia,  was  constructed;  Ai^entina’s  Great  Southern 
Railway  was  continued  a  thousand  miles  to  Lake  Nahuel  Huapi,  a 
promising  region  for  holiday  crowds;  central  and  southern  Brazil  were 
united  by  rail,  and  a  line  now  penetrates  the  wilds  and  reaches  the 
Paraguay  near  CorumbA;  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  constructed  its  lines  northward  to  Mexico  and  southward  to 
h)l  Salvador,  thus  providing  a  continuous  line  of  rail  from  Canada  to 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca;  Colombia  pushed  a  similar  outlet  to  the  Pacific 
at  Buenaventura;  sections  of  the  Cliilean  Longitudinal  were  united 
so  that  Puerto  Montt  and  Pisagua,  1,400  miles  apart,  now  have  rail 
communication;  and  Mexico’s  west  coast  railway  was  opened,  thus 
joining  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican  capital  by  another  rail 
route. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  few  motor  cars  that  could  be  hired  in 
South  American  cities  always  carried  two  men,  a  driver  and  a  me¬ 
chanic.  Now  ta.xis  are  available  in  all  large  cities.  And  short  indeed 
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was  the  mileajre  tliat  could  be  enjoyed  by  citizen  or  visitor  anywhere 
on  the  continent.  Today  we  have  the  Transandine  highway  between 
Argentina  and  Cliile;  the  Bolivar  highway  across  Venezuela  and 
Colombia  to  the  capital  of  Ecuador;  the  750-niile  road  east-west 
across  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles;  the  modern  highway  north  to  south 
across  Haiti;  the  north  and  south  road  through  the  Dominican 
Republic;  from  Laredo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  via  the  capital  of  Mexico 
to  Oaxaca  stretch  900  miles  of  newly  built  motor  road,  and  a  branch 
leads  200  miles  to  the  port  of  Acapulco;  from  Panama  a  300-mile  new' 
highway  stretching  northward  is  w  ithin  16  miles  of  the  Costa  Rican 
border.  El  Salvador  recently  opened  her  100-mile  section  of  the  Inter- 
American  highway,  w'hile  bridge  building  and  road  construction  occupy 
the  attention  of  all  the  other  Central  American  Republics  as  never 
before.  Peru  has  crossed  dizzy  Andine  heights  with  tw'O  modern 
roads,  and  a  third  one  is  under  construction;  Chilean  roads  have 
extended  in  various  regions.  So  it  is  that  in  every  Republic,  from 
city  to  country  districts,  highways  are  penetrating  the  “impenetrable” 
and  opening  areas  ignorant  of  modem  activity.  And  almost  all  the 
hundreds  of  miles  of  good  roads  have  come  into  use  within  25  years. 

Brazil  and  Peru,  to  mention  only  an  east-coast  and  a  w'est-coast 
country,  developed  famous  aviators.  Santos  Dumont  and  Jorge 


Copyricht  by  SCADTA. 

“SCADTA”  HANGARS  AT  BARRANQUILLA.  COLOMBIA. 

The  "Scadta”,  organiied  in  December  1919,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer  commerciai  air  service 

in  South  America. 
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Chaves  served  nations  and  won  fame  at  home  and  abroad.  Colombia 
was  the  first  South  American  country  to  establish  commercial  air 
service.  Not  two  decades  have  passed,  yet  every  American  Republic 
has  its  skilled  men  of  the  air,  and  local  and  long-distance  aircraft  are 
cariyung  mail,  passengers,  and  freight  to  every  city  and  to  a  hundred 
smaller  places  throughout  the  continent.  Dramatic  achievement  in 
experimentation  and  near-perfection  of  airship  transit  characterized 
the  decades  of  which  we  write. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  cable  was  the  only  bearer  of  quick 
messages  between  North  and  South  America.  In  numerous  towns 
one  could  not  even  send  a  cable  message;  for  instance,  the  Islas 
Malvinas,  sometimes  called  the  Falkland  Islands,  had  only  occa¬ 
sional  ship  contact  with  the  outer  world.  Today  the  people  of  those 
distant  islands  can  listen  to  the  world’s  happenings.  Telegraph  lines 
in  Central  and  South  America  between  adjoining  countries  were  few, 
and  messages  were  exceedingly  slow  in  transit.  Today  intertele¬ 
graphic  communication  is  rapid.  Cables,  telephones,  and  radios  are 
everywhere  in  use.  From  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  the  far 
reaches  of  Magellan  they  are  providing  services  undreamed  of  a 
decade  or  so  ago. 

The  improvement  of  motion-picture  equipment  and  the  ramified 
uses  of  the  film  have  brought  wider  knowledge  to  people  in  camp. 


Courteay  ol  F.  Lavis. 


PIER  AT  PUERTO  BARRIOS. 


Through  this  modern  port,  the  Caribbean  terminal  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America, 
bananas  value<l  at  $2,500,000  are  shipped  annually. 
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Courteay  of  Julio  Plancliart. 


HOTEL  JARDIN,  MARACAY,  VENEZUELA. 

One  of  the  newer  hostelries  of  .^outh  America  to  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  traveling  public  is  the  Jardin  in 
picturesque  Maracay,  a  town  which  is  itself  largely  a  development  of  the  past  few  years. 

hamlet,  and  town  all  over  the  Americas,  not  to  mention  the  mag¬ 
nificent  motion-picture  theatres  in  great  cities,  whose  daily  attendance 
reaches  into  millions.  Two  phases  of  this  industry  must  be  noted: 
the  films  produced  in  Latin  America  and  the  films  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  latter  have  covered  innumerable  features  of  life  and 
progress  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  But  such  films  as 
Th(  Noble  Gaucho,  produced  in  Argentina,  those  made  by  the  Bolivian 
(lovemment  depicting  Andine  mining  operations,  Brazilian-made 
movies  showing  agricultural  development  and  the  Amazon  fishing 
industry,  carnival  days  in  a  Cuban  film,  and  Mexican  pictures  of  life 
and  labor,  to  mention  only  a  few  Latin  American  films,  have  delighted 
and  instructed  millions  of  people  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  the  motion  picture  in  introducing  to  each  other  all  classes 
of  Americans,  an  infant  factor  25  years  ago,  are  almost  beyond 
comprehension. 

This  quarter  century  has  witnessed  the  steadily  rising  number  of 
better  hotels  throughout  Latin  America.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
need  to  mention  the  modern  hostelries  in  the  larger  cities  of  South 
America  because  they  are  favorably  known  and  generously  patron¬ 
ized;  many  are  palatial.  But  even  in  smaller  places  criticism  has 
changed  to  satisfaction.  At  the  great  Falls  of  the  Iguazu,  where 
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little  more  than  a  cabin  was  used  to  house  travelers,  a  commodious 
and  comfortable  hotel  now  cares  for  them;  Cuzco  accommodations, 
long  criticized  by  travelers,  have  improved  and  the  traveler  enjoys  a 
new  and  comfortable  place,  the  well-known  Hotel  Ferrocarril;  on 
the  hills  dominating  Barranquilla  stands  El  Prado,  one  of  the  world’s 
delightful  tropical  hotels;  Central  America  has  several  new  and 
modern  hostelries,  such  as  those  that  delight  the  traveler  in  Guatemala 
City,  San  Salvador,  and  San  Jose;  Bogota,  Cali,  Caracas,  and  many 


CourtMy  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 


YOUNG  RUBBER 
TREES  IN  BRAZIL. 

Following  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  100,000  seedlings 
were  set  out  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  great  rubber 
cultivation  enterprise  in 
the  Amazon  Basin. 


other  cities  possess  larger  and  better  hotels  than  formerly;  Panama 
and  Col6n  hostelries  have  become  famous  stopping  places  for  those 
who  would  tarry  at  the  gateway  of  the  seas. 

Closely  akin  to  comforts  and  conveniences  in  hotels  in  Latin 
America  are  the  improvements  in  sleeping  and  dining  car  services 
now  enjoyed  by  travelers.  In  such  countries  as  Mexico,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  and  Chile,  where  long  distances  may  be  covered  by  rail, 
one  finds  modern  car  facilities  and  in  most  cases  excellent  meals  on 
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trains.  Such  complaints  as  were  voiced  25  years  ago  are  no  longer 
justified. 

The  promoters  of  better  facilities  for  entertaining  the  discriminat¬ 
ing  traveler  are  being  liberally  rewarded.  Steamship  companies 
confirmed  the  writer’s  opinion  that  South  and  Central  American 
travel  has  never  been  so  active  as  during  the  past  year  or  two;  no 
cities  in  the  Americas  better  illustrate  the  willingness  of  the  public 
to  patronize  modern  hotels  than  do  Habana  and  Mexico  City.  Each 
metropolis  counts  numerous  new  structures  and  these  are  occupied 
to  capacity  in  season  and  liberally  patronized  out  of  season.  Indeed, 
late  news  from  the  Mexican  capital  is  to  the  effect  that  hotels  and 
private  houses  are  overflowing  with  tourists.  What  a  change  in 
25  years! 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  nine  countries  of  Central  and  South 
America  have  made  it  possible  for  capital  and  energy  to  develop  the 
world’s  greatest  tropical  fruit  enterprise — an  enterprise  that  plants, 
grows,  markets,  and  distributes  its  products  to  millions  of  people  in 
the  Americas  and  in  Europe.  One  company  alone  pays  in  wages  the 
huge  sum  of  $26,000,000  annually.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  indus¬ 
try  that  has  grown  to  such  proportions  was  hardly  beyond  the  initial 
stage. 

Another  gigantic  enterprise  is  working  in  the  wilds  of  Amazonia, 
clearing  primeval  solitudes  and  compelling  them  to  help  with  the 
world’s  progress.  Brazilian  officials  and  foreign  capital  cooperating 
make  this  work  possible;  and  a  million  dollars  and  more  distributed 
annually  to  humble  toilers  spells  a  new  day  in  that  part  of  the  world 
where  enterprise  on  a  huge  scale  was  long  considered  impractical. 

In  northern  Argentina  man,  money,  and  macliines  are  operating  23 
different  units  in  a  vast  forest.  They  have  attacked  one  of  the 
hardest  timbers  known — quebracho.  Yet  logs  are  reduced  to  chips 
and  chips  are  turned  into  a  glue-like  substance  which  is  purchased 
in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  in  huge  quantities.  Fail¬ 
ing  supplies  of  white  oak  bark  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  Jthe 
demands  that  caused  $75,000,000  in  capital  to  go  to  that  wild  region. 

Down  in  Peru  dust  and  water  curiously  enough  are  cooperating  for 
man’s  benefit.  Eighty  percent  of  Peruvian  crops  are  grown  on  irri¬ 
gated  lands,  and  in  two  and  a  half  decades  millions  of  dry  and  useless 
acres  have  been  watered  by  modern  engineering.  Cotton  output  is 
increasing,  but  the  boll  weevil  is  attacking.  Todaj’^,  the  airman  in  his 
craft  is  sifting  chemically  prepared  dust  over  wide  areas  of  Peruvian 
cotton  lands.  The  dust  kills  the  insects,  and  once  more  man  triumphs. 

Thirty  miles  north  of  Buenaventura  the  San  Jdan  River  empties 
into  the  Pacific.  About  200  miles  up-stream  stands  a  modem  min¬ 
ing  camp.  Here  dredges  and  men  are  bringing  up  gold — $5,000,000 
to  $7,000,000  worth  a  year.  And  men  and  women  in  this  camp  do 
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not  “(lie  off  like  flies,”  as  they  did  in  many  a  camp  25  5'ears  ago. 
Sanitation  and  health  replace  sickness  and  disease,  and  this  particular 
camp  is  cited  as  typifying  the  renewed  attack  on  gold  areas  by  today’s 
“forty-niners.” 

One  of  the  most  amazing  petroleum  developments  in  the  Americas 
has  occurred  in  Venezuela,  where  the  enormous  output  of  the  Lake 
Maracaibo  region  during  the  last  15  years  has  not  onlj^  surprised  oil 
promoters  but  has  been  instrumental  in  making  the  country  pros¬ 
perous.  At  present,  with  an  annual  output  of  more  than  148,000,000 
barrels  of  oil,  Venezuela  stands  among  the  world’s  greatest  petroleum- 
producing  countries.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  deposits  around 
Maracaibo  lay  unknown. 

Two  trying  periods,  the  World  War  years  and  the  world  depression 
years,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  out  dormant  possibilities  and 
mechanical  ingenuity.  Manufactured  goods  of  many  kinds  were 
needed  throughout  Latin  America;  importers  and  merchants  were 
accustomed  to  purchasing  such  products  abroad.  But  war  needs 
diverted  ships  and  depression  made  buying  of  imported  goods  a 
privilege  for  the  few.  As  an  illustration  of  these  growing  activities 
we  have  the  te.xtile  industry  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Peru.  In  the 
first-named  country  there  are  20  factories,  3,000  looms,  and  6,000 
operators,  whose  output  amounts  to  26,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
annually.  Before  1915  comparatively  little  cotton  was  grown  in 
Argentina. 

At  the  beginning  of  1935,  Im  Industria  Nacional  of  Colombia  esti¬ 
mated  that  manufacturing  industries  of  that  Republic  were  employ¬ 
ing  300,000  workers  and  providing  goods  for  at  least  1,500,000  people. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  Colombians  were  not  turning  out  such  things 
as  electric  lamps,  truck  bodies,  fireworks,  steel  furniture,  rayon  yarns, 
paper,  and  oatmeal,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  today’s  articles  made 
nationally. 

Chilean  needs  in  former  years  demanded  the  purchase  in  India  of 
vast  quantities  of  jute  sacks.  A  new  factory  in  Santiago  has  capacity 
for  producing  2,500,000  a  year  and  double  that  number  within  the 
next  few  years. 

In  Huancayo,  Peru,  a  new  woolen  textile  factory  has  been  operating 
night  and  day;  it  is  making  goods  formerly  imported.  Nearly  500 
men  and  women  operators  are  employed  and  the  factory’s  output  of 
blankets,  rugs,  suitings,  etc.,  in  a  recent  year  was  valued  at  $600,000. 

Mexicans  are  splendid  workers  in  leather.  But  only  within  com¬ 
paratively  recent  years  have  shoe  factories  grown  into  thousands; 
today,  there  are  more  than  3,000  shoe-making  plants,  whose  yearly 
production  of  fine  and  ordinar>^  footwear  amounted  in  value  to 
24,000,000  pesos  in  a  recent  12-month  period.  Northern  Mexico  has 
been  selling  shoes  to  United  States  importers. 
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Look  at  the  growth  of  paper  manufacture  in  Argentina.  Today, 
there  are  half  a  score  of  factories  turning  out  various  grades  of  writing 
and  wrapping  papers.  The  newest  plant  is  located  at  Rosario,  in  the 
region  of  wheat  straw,  which  is  used  as  a  basic  material,  while  Cordoba 
salt,  another  ingredient,  is  easily  available  and  quite  cheap.  A 
decade  or  so  ago,  the  annual  importation  of  printing  and  writing 
papers  averaged  something  like  200,000  tons.  Domestic  manufac¬ 
ture  has  changed  conditions;  paper-making  machinery  rather  than 
the  paper  itself  represents  the  newer  form  of  Argentine  imported 
commodities. 


CourtMy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

BUILDING  A  ROAD  TO  AN  OIL  REGION. 

The  discovery  and  subsequent  exploitation  of  oil  resources  have  been  responsible  (or  the  development  of 
many  regions  during  recent  years. 

The  rise  of  the  hat-making  industry  in  Argentina  is  another  instance 
of  manufacturing  progress.  For  years,  practically  all  the  felt  hats 
needed  by  the  people  were  purchased  abroad.  At  the  present  time, 
Argentina  has  25  hat-manufacturing  plants,  which  employ  about 
3,000  workers.  Some  hats,  of  course,  are  imported  but  the  local 
establishments  are  decreasing  the  needs  for  foreign  hats. 

During  25  years  it  has  been  interesting  to  watch  tlm  tides  of  migra¬ 
tion.  From  the  Old  World  to  the  New  World  in  some  of  the  pre-war 
years  about  500,000  immigrants  came,  not  including  those  arriving 
in  the  United  States.  Argentina  at  one  time  welcomed  about  1,000 
new  people  a  day;  and  doubtless  no  country  operates  a  better  system 
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of  meeting,  entertaining  and  placing  immigrants  than  is  found  there. 
The  new  colonies  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Parana  at  Londrina  and 
Rolandia  bear  witness  to  the  care  that  Brazil  exercises  in  colonization 
plans  and  of  success  that  comes  to  those  willing  to  work.  Six  years 
ago  surveyors  were  laying  out  home  and  town  sites  on  3,000,000  acres 
of  land.  Meanwhile  10,000  settlers  have  arrived  on  these  several 
properties,  built  homes  and  started  stock-raising  and  farming  enter¬ 
prises.  Most  of  them  came  from  European  countries.  Paraguay 
seems  to  hold  the  “open  door”  for  hosts  of  Europeans  and  Americans. 
Six  thousand  are  now  settled  at  Saskatchewan,  East  Reserve,  West 
Reserve,  and  other  locations.  All  have  come  within  12  years.  Near 
Encarnacion  4,000  Russians  are  starting  new  lives  in  a  new  land. 
Other  Latin  American  countries,  of  course,  receive  a  small  current 
of  immigration  but  in  recent  years  the  nationalistic  spirit  has  curbed 
the  admittance  of  foreigners  in  general.  Selective  immigration, 
therefore,  appears  to  have  become  today’s  policy  in  all  the  countries. 

Two  and  a  half  decades  have  seen  the  expansion  of  inter- American 
journalism.  The  leading  press  associations  of  the  United  States,  not 
to  mention  the  world,  now  have  their  correspondents  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  cities  and  the  news  columns  of  our  metropolitan  dailies  carry 
accounts  of  general  happenings  in  the  other  Americas  to  millions  of 
people  in  this  country.  An  agency  of  Latin  American  newspapers 
started  only  a  decade  ago  in  New  York  has  had  to  broaden  its  news- 
gathering  facilities,  while  advertisements  of  United  States-manu- 
factured  products,  placed  by  this  medium,  are  to  be  seen  in  every 
influential  paper  in  Latin  America. 

The  first  Pan  American  Congress  of  Journalists,  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1926,  brought  together  publishers,  writers,  advertisers,  and 
others  connected  with  the  press  of  the  Americas.  In  conference  for 
days  these  commentators  on  news  and  molders  of  public  opinion 
discussed  the  vital  factors  of  inter- American  journalism  and  unified 
plans  for  cleaner,  more  accurate  and  higher  forms  of  news  dissemina¬ 
tion  than  had  hitherto  existed. 

Cooperative  buying  and  selling  and  other  forms  of  cooperativism 
are  scarcely  more  than  25  years  old  in  Latin  American  countries,  if 
we  except  Brazil,  where  the  organic  cooperative  law  was  passed  in 
1907.  From  this  initial  step  the  movement  has  extended  to  most 
of  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics.  In  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  cooperativism  has 
gained  increasing  popularity,  and  has  been  the  means  of  aiding 
thousands  of  people.  Applied  to  agriculture,  it  has  made  especially 
important  gains.  According  to  an  official  list  of  such  societies  com¬ 
piled  in  1935,  there  were  in  Latin  America  712  associations  having 
one  or  another  form  of  cooperation.  Brazil  heads  the  list  with  329 
societies;  Argentina  comes  second  with  241;  while  Mexico  stands 
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third  with  30  organizations.  The  number  functioning  in  the  other 
Republics  ranges  from  4  to  16.  Haiti  and  Panama  apparently  have 
not  taken  any  action  to  promote  cooperativism. 

Prior  to  starting  on  a  first  journey  to  South  America  some  25  years 
ago  I  sought  health  and  accident  insurance,  the  same  precaution  that 
had  protected  me  in  Europe  and  Asia.  “We  cannot  write  insurance 
for  any  one  going  generally  over  South  America,”  said  the  agent  of  a 
well-known  American  company;  and  by  way  of  advice  he  suggested 
numerous  inoculations  and  other  safeguards.  Years  have  passed; 
today  any  insurance  company  gladly  issues  policies  for  travelers  to 
any  part  of  the  Americas. 


The  silk  weaving  industry,  which  centers  around  SSo  Paulo,  is  an  industry  that  has  increased  enormously 
within  the  past  two  decades. 


In  former  years  ships  had  to  be  fumigated  in  certain  ports.  Some 
South  American  countries  quarantined  against  others;  passengers 
and  crew  at  times  were  half  suffocated  but  preferred  such  methods 
to  the  danger  of  communicable  disease.  The  point  to  be  stressed  is 
the  progress  of  sanitation.  He  who  journeys  today  in  almost  any 
country  of  Central  or  South  America  if  he  exercises  care  is  safe¬ 
guarded;  the  outfielders  of  sanitary  advance  and  protection  are 
worthy  of  signal  honors.  International  medical  cooperation  has 
shown  marvelous  results.  The  recent  conference  in  Washington  of 
sanitary  officials  of  the  American  Republics  ^  reflected  the  improved 
general  health  conditions  made  possible  by  combined  efforts  of 
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sanitary  officials  of  the  various  nations.  Numerous  diseases  have 
been  lessened  or  eradicated. 

During  these  eventful  years  a  number  of  boundary  questions  have 
been  settled  by  arbitration.  Typifying  this  spirit  is  the  newly  sur¬ 
veyed  and  adequately  marked  boundary  between  Guatemala  and 
Honduras,  a  work  done  by  disinterested  engineers  in  cooperation  with 
officials  of  the  two  countries  concerned.  And  commercial  arbitration 
has ‘also  come  to  the  forefront  as  a  feature  of  progress.  The  first 
annual  report  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission,  a  new  factor  of  usefulness,  indicates  that  permanent  ground 
work  has  been  laid  by  sixty-odd  men  of  the  several  American  Repub¬ 
lics.  Many  of  these  men  have  long  been  engaged  in  international 
trade  and  realize  the  need  of  further  extending  arbitration  to  all 
classes  of  business  controversies. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  these  comments  on  inter- 
American  progress  are  brief,  incomplete;  they  do  not  mention  many 
other  activities  that  nghtly  belong  to  upbuilding  tides  in  the  American 
Republics.  Back  of  progress,  of  course,  stand  heroic  leaders  and 
heroic  laborers  who  make  acliievement  possible.  More  and  more 
leaders  and  laborers  armed  with  money  and  machines  are  pushing 
inland  and  onward,  opening  new  areas  for  exploitation.  Populations 
are  growing  steadily  rather  than  rapidly,  quicker  contacts  contribute 
to  greater  stability.  ‘‘Cohesion”,  as  one  hears  in  Latin  America,  is 
now  possible  and  practical ;  elections  this  year  in  half  of  the  American 
Republics  are  bringing  new  leaders  to  the  forefront;  and  the  proposed 
inter- American  conference  at  Buenos  Aires  *  promises  to  center  the 
attention  of  all  nations  on  the  star  of  peace  and  hope  as  proclaimed  by 
Western  World  Republics.  Epochal,  indeed,  have  been  the  past  25 
years.  What  of  the  next? 


'  See  page  498. 
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By  ROBERT  KING  HALL 


Difference  of  language  is  an  experience  that  has  astonished 
and  intrigued  travelers  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

We  read  of  the  bewilderment  and  consternation  that  came  with  the 
confusion  of  tongues  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The  people  of  China 
have  spoken  some  form  of  Chinese  for  a  great  many  centuries,  yet 
every  cruise  ship  that  disgorges  its  assortment  of  school  teachers  and 
retired  business  men  with  wives  has  listened  to  the  cries  of  surprise 
and  delight  when  it  is  found  that  the  Cliinese  really  do  speak  a  foreign 
language.  A  traveler  in  South  America  first  is  surprised  that  the 
people,  “just  like  those  you  would  meet  in  one  of  our  cities  at  home”, 
speak  a  tongue  that  they  cannot  understand.  Out  come  the  guide 
book  and  pocket  dictionary  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  porter  or  taxi 
man  or  hotel  clerk  is  being  bombarded  with  disconnected  Spanish 
nouns,  or  verbs  in  the  infinitive  form,  all  pronounced  with  a  hard 
gringo  accent  and  liberally  interspersed  with  such  English  phrases 
as,  “You  understand,  don’t  you?”,  or  “He’s  getting  the  gist  of  it, 
Emma.” 

But  the  saddest  moment  on  the  whole  trip  for  these  conscientious 
travelers  will  be  that  moment  when  the  porter  or  taxi  man  or  hotel 
clerk  replies  in  perfect  English,  often  with  an  accent  that  shames  our 
Yankee  twang,  “Yes,  of  course;  I  understand  perfectly.  You  have 
a  very  fine  accent  for  one  who  has  been  in  my  country  for  so  short  a 
time,  but  possibly  you  would  prefer  to  speak  English.  No?” 

Argentina,  together  with  the  rest  of  South  America,  is  learning 
English.  There  is  hardly  a  hotel  or  restaurant  or  shop  in  any  of  the 
cities  ordinarily  visited  by  the  North  American  traveler  that  cannot 
produce  on  a  moment’s  notice  an  employee  who  understands  and 
speaks  quite  creditable  English.  It  has  removed  some  of  the  zest 
from  the  tourist’s  favorite  sport,  and  to  a  certain  extent  it  has  taken 
the  romance  from  the  country,  but  it  has  helped  to  make  the  Americas 
accessible. 

Many  reasons  are  advanced  for  this  rise  of  English,  and  most  of 
them,  no  doubt,  have  a  measure  of  truth.  Commercially  the  Argen¬ 
tine  firm  must  have  the  use  of  English,  for  in  1935*almost  39  percent 
of  the  nation’s  foreign  trade  was  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  former  especially  has  large  investments  in 
Argentina.  The  schools  and  universities  have  long  recognized  that 
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possibly  the  greatest  body  of  scientific  and  technical  literature  existent 
in  the  world  today  is  written  in  English.  The  schools  under  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction  have  included  varjing 
amounts  of  English  in  their  curricula,  although  usually  giving  an 
option  with  French.  In  the  plan  of  reforms  submitted  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter,  Dr.  Manuel  M.  de  Iriondo,  in  1934,  and  effective  with  slight 
changes  this  year,  a  choice  of  French  or  English  is  given,  but  the  study 
of  one  is  mandatory  in  all  years  and  in  all  courses  of  the  normal, 
commercial,  and  industrial  schools  and  colegios  nacionales,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  seventh  year  in  the  industrial  schools.  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  magazines  are  expensive  but  popular  and  fairly 
common. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  MEN,  UUENOS  AIRES. 

The  study  of  English  or  French  is  required  throughout  the  normal  school  course. 


Possibly  the  greatest  incentive  to  learn  English  is  found  in  the 
imported  “talkies”.  As  long  as  the  only  change  necessary  to  adapt 
a  picture  to  a  foreign  country  was  the  substitution  of  translated 
titles,  the  American  and  British  cinema  could  be  understood  and 
enjoyed  in  Spanish-speaking  countries  with  little  difficulty.  With 
the  introduction  of  sound  has  come  more  than  the  complication  of 
language,  which  could  be  remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  super¬ 
posing  of  printed  titles.  The  entire  character  of  the  plays  has 
changed,  and  much  of  the  spice  of  the  picture  is  lost  when  one  misses 
the  slang  and  play  on  words.  Argentina  loves  the  cinema.  Argen¬ 
tina  also  loves  American  film  stars,  as  several,  including  Clark  Gable, 
who  was  almost  mobbed  by  admirers  during  his  recent  tour,  can 
ruefully  testify.  And  Argentina  loves  slang.  Chao  for  our  American 
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SO  long,  macanudo  for  aU  right,  and  even  check  and  O.K.  are  slang  that 
causes  the  Spaniard  to  sniff  disdainfully,  and  the  student  of  Spanish 
to  despair  of  every  learning  the  language.  This  love  of  slang  is  a 
common  tie  with  American  movie  goers,  but  the  Argentine  cannot 
enjoy  it  unless  he  knows  the  language. 

In  Buenos  Aires  there  are  two  great  private  institutes  for  the  study 
of  British  and  American  culture;  thousands  of  people  have  enrolled 
in  their  language  courses  during  the  past  few  years.  There  are  also 
English  and  American  schools,  and  some  well-to-do  families  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  school  in  England,  and  others  to  the  United 
States. 

In  both  public  and  private  schools  in  Argentina  the  direct  method 
is  almost  universally  used  in  the  teaching  of  English.  For  possibly 
the  first  two  or  three  months  directions  in  the  textbooks  and  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  classroom  are  given  in  Spanish;  after  that  all  work  is  done 
in  English.  In  the  public  institutes  for  teacher  training,  the  students 
for  more  than  two  years  study  all  subjects  in  the  language  they  are  to 
teach.  Many  of  the  professors  are  either  natives  of  the  British  Isles 
or  of  the  United  States  or  are  Anglo-Argentines,  the  children  of 
foreign-bom  parents  who  speak  English  at  home.  The  result  is 
a  purity  of  grammar  and  of  accent  among  the  students  that  is  very 
surprising.  One  young  lady,  a  professor  at  the  Instituto  Nacional  del 
Frojesorado  Secundario,  spoke  with  so  Scottish  an  accent  that  the 
writer  started  to  recall  the  fields  and  fens — and  was  told  that  her 
forefathers  had  fought  for  Argentine  independence  in  1810  and  that 
she  had  never  been  out  of  the  Republic. 

The  use  of  phonetics  has  been  found  an  almost  absolute  necessity 
in  teaching  correct  pronunciation  to  students  accustomed  from  birth 
to  a  phonetically  spelled  language  and  to  the  Spanish  i  and  a.  There 
is  little  use  of  graded  reading  books  especially  written  to  build  vocab¬ 
ulary  along  a  frequency  word  list,  such  as  the  Hagboldt  German 
series  used  in  many  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  the  more 
advanced  courses  the  American  and  English  classics  are  studied,  and 
in  the  elementary  classes  there  are  graded  reading  exercises  to  be 
studied  in  conjunction  with  the  grammar. 

By  decree,  on  the  eleventh  of  x\pril,  1930,  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instmction  revoked  an  earlier  system  of  selection  of  text¬ 
books  under  the  Office  of  the  General  Inspector  of  Teaching  and  insti¬ 
tuted  a  plan  of  having  the  teachers  and  the  principals  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  meet  and  formulate  a  list  of  the  books  that  they  consider 
best.  These  lists,  gathered  from  the  faculties  of  the  various  secondarj’’ 
schools,  are  sent  to  the  Inspector  General’s  Office  for  approval.  It 
is  evident  that  while  this  method  estabhshes  an  approved  list,  from 
which  the  textbooks  for  any  particular  school  must  be  selected,  still 
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there  is  some  choice  given  within  the  list  itself.  This  decree  has 
met  with  considerable  opposition  in  certain  parts,  and  it  is  possible 
that  it  will  be  revoked. 

Among  the  foreign  textbooks  used,  probably  the  most  popular  is 
Dent's  First  English  Book,  by  Walter  Ripman,  published  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Bedford  Street,  London,  W.  C.,  1924.  The 
eleventh  edition  of  this  book  and  Second  English  Book,  by  the  same 
author,  make  use  of  the  direct  method  and  of  phonetics  and  give  a 
phonetical  transcription  of  the  first  ten  lessons.  There  is  also  a 
series  of  seven  books  written  by  Mme.  Camerlynck  and  G.  H.  Camer- 


Courteny  of  Dr.  A!fredo  Colmo. 


AN  ENQLISU  CLASS. 

In  the  English  classes  conducted  by  the  Argentine-.\merican  Cultural  Institute  of  Buenos  .Aires  thousands 
have  enrolled  in  recent  years. 

lynck  that  are  published  in  Paris  by  H.  Didier,  fiditeur.  This  series 
includes  First  Steps  in  English,  The  Girl's  Own  Book,  Tom  in  England, 
Alice  in  England,  The  Boy's  Own  Book,  The  Boy's  Oxon  Reader,  and 
Miss  Rod.  The  same  authors  also  wrote  the  series  of  French  books 
familiar  to  American  teachers. 

Of  the  books  published  in  Argentina,  the  one  perhaps  most  often 
used  is  The  Modern  Handbook  oj  English,  by  Henry  Drotde  Gourville, 
published  by  Crespillo,  Bolivar  369,  Buenos  Aires.  The  author 
is  a  professor  at  the  Institute  del  Profesorado  Secundario  and 
conducts  practice  teaching  classes  at  the  Colegio  Xacional  Bartolome 
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Mitre.  There  are  three  volumes  of  the  same  name  by  this  author, 
(lesigjned  for  the  three  courses  of  English  offered  uiuler  the  old  plan 
(the  Garro  plan,  modified  in  1916,  1917,  1921,  and  1923,  and  by  the 
Iriondo  projected  plan  of  1934).  All  three  volumes  are  based  on  the 
direct  method  and  have  a  phonetic  transcription  of  the  first  twelve 
lessons  as  well  as  of  every  new  word  that  appears  in  the  text.  Jose- 
fina  Molinelli  Wells  has  also  written  a  series  of  three  textbooks  under 
the  title  ^ly  English  Book,  published  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1933.  These 
volumes  are  also  based  on  the  direct  method  of  teaching  but  do  not 
have  so  comprehensive  a  use  of  phonetics.  Aly  First  Book,  by  Rebecca 
Molinelli  Wells,  using  the  pseudonym  of  Alice  Evans,  was  published 
by  Moly  and  Lassare  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1935.  It  is  in  two  volumes 
and  is  similar  in  form  to  My  English  Book.  One  of  the  few  books  that 
follow  the  grammatical  method  is  Reading  Book  by  Federico  L.  Bur¬ 
nett,  published  by  Moly  and  Lassare  in  Buenos  Aires.  Because  it 
makes  no  use  of  phonetics  it  is  not  used  very  much.  There  are  many 
dictionaries  and  glossaries  used  in  the  Argentine  schools;  one  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  is  Vocabulario  Ingles-Espahol,  by  Ricardo  A. 
Frondizi,  published  by  Palumbo  and  Garcia  Santos  in  Buenos  Aires, 
1932.  It  is  completely  phonetical  and  is  designed  to  accompany  the 
Modem  Handbook  of  English  by  Henry  Drot  de  Gourville. 

A  visitor  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  Argentine  schools  will  almost 
surely  be  astonished  at  the  intensity  of  the  students.  The  pupils 
literally  quiver  with  eagerness  to  recite,  and  bitter  indeed  is  the 
sarcasm  that  falls  on  the  unfortur.ate  who  does  not  answer  instantly 
and  correctly.  The  strong  central  control  of  the  school  system  makes 
for  a  rather  rigid  discipline,  and  the  social  prestige  of  an  education 
makes  for  an  incentive,  but  something  in  the  Latin  temperament 
must  explain  the  interest  and  ability  shown  in  learning  English. 
Yes,  Argentina  is  learning  English.  But  this  American — 0.  K.,  check, 
it  is  very  difficult;  no? 
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EDUCATING  YOUTH 
FOR  PAX  PAN  AMERICANA 

By  JOSHUA  HOCHSTEIN 

Founder  of  the  Pan  American  Student  League  of  J^ew  Torl( 

No  one  conversant  with  current  inter-American  news  can  doubt 
tliat  we  arc  now  privileged  to  witness  one  of  the  most  promising 
periods  in  the  history  of  Pan  Americanism.  Least  of  all  need  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  be  told  that.  It  is,  therefore,  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  tell  in  these  pages  the  story  of  an  educational  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  Pan  American  ideal. 

The  reports  of  Pan  American  progress  most  prominently  featured 
on  the  front  pages  of  American  newspapers  since  the  advent  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  deal  with  governmental  action  and  policies 
of  nobly  inspired  motives  and  far-reaching  effect  for  a  better  Greater 
America.  This  abundance  of  governmental  activity  should  not, 
however,  obscure  even  for  a  moment  the  transcendental  importance, 
for  the  eventual  complete  triumph  of  the  Bolivarian  ideal,  of  wide¬ 
spread  popular  support  of  such  forward-looking  government  acts. 
Certainly,  public  opinion  is  all  significant  under  the  American  system 
of  political  society. 

It  is  not  an  e.xaggeration  to  say  that  perhaps  a  major  souice  of 
whatever  inter-American  friction  there  has  been  in  the  past  was 
the  mutual  ignorance  of  the  Americas — a  lack  of  understanding  and 
information  regarding  each  other  that  was  only  the  more  emphasized 
when  contrasted  with  the  intimate  knowledge  and  often  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  that  have  existed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  respect  to 
European  life  and  culture.  And  yet  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that 
Bolivar,  the  Great  Liberator  and  father  of  the  Pan  American  ideal, 
did  not  want  it  to  be  limited  to  inter-govemmental  relationships. 
He  dreamed  of  it  as  the  very  life-breath  of  the  peoples  of  America. 
In  fact,  the  inter-American  programs  of  the  free  and  independent 
governments  of  this  hemisphere  were  to  spring  from  the  urge  of  the 
popular  masses  toward  a  community  of  nations,  striving  together  in 
harmony  and  cooperation  for  the  development  of  their  civilizations 
on  mutually  beneficial  lines.  This  was  to  be  a  New  World  in  a  sense 
far  more  significant  than  the  chronological;  here  man  was  to  be 
reborn  in  his  relationship  to  his  fellow-man;  here  was  to  be  evolved 
a  human  society  that  would  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  race. 
Such  was  the  historical  pre-view  of  American  that  Simon  Bolivar 
gave  to  his  native  continent — a  pre-view  prophetically  foreseen. 
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IKietically  enunciated  and  in  statesmanlike  project  outlined  for  the 
following  generations. 

Yet  for  many  decades  after  our  political  separation  from  Europe, 
both  our  co-Americans  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  we  north  of 
it  continued  in  a  state  of  cultural  and  spiritual  colonialism.  We  were 
not  only  unaware  of  each  other’s  cultural  values,  but  neither  of  us 
realized  our  own  possibilities  and  the  creative  talents  inherent  in  us. 
The  ne.xt  step  was  for  each  of  us  to  achieve  cultural  maturity  and 
spiritual  adidthood.  That  this  has  been  reached  can  be  news  only 
to  such  as  are  unaciiuainted  with  the  literature  and  the  arts,  with 
the  scientific  contributions  and  other  creative  productions,  of  Greater 
America. 

However,  as  much  cannot  be  said  as  yet  on  an  inter-American 
scale.  Even  within  Latin  America  itself  much  complaining  of 
limited  international  cultural  contacts  and  interchange  is  being  done 
in  periodicals.  And  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  situation 
in  tliis  respect  as  between  Latin  and  Anglo-America,  the  points  of 
contact  are  even  fewer.  How  else  can  it  be,  when  in  the  United  States, 
the  seat  of  the  Pan  American  I’nion,  very  few  of  the  millions  of 
high-school  students  have  a  chance  to  study  the  history  of  the  other 
Americas?  And  what  but  inter-American  indifference  can  be  expected 
when  in  the  majority  of  cases  Spanish  is  taught  both  in  high  school 
and  in  college  as  the  language  of  Spain  primarily?  The  fact  that 
Spanish  (and  Portuguese,  too,  of  course)  is  spoken  by  many  more 
millions  in  the  New  World  than  ever  have  or  ever  will  speak  it  in 
Europe  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  too  many  instances.  Both  of 
these  languages  should  be  considered  in  this  country  not  as  foreign 
tongues,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  term,  but  as  truly  American  lan¬ 
guages.  The  background  of  instruction  in  them  must  be  American. 
The  pronunciation  taught  our  youth  should  be  that  current  in 
America. 

It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  make  real  progress  toward  Bolivar’s 
inter-American  ideal,  in  order  to  bring  the  peoples  as  well  as  their 
governmental  institutions  into  a  genuine  Pan  American  relationship, 
there  must  be  popular  education  toward  that  goal.  While  the 
major  problem  facing  our  country  was  the  forging  of  its  heterogeneous 
population  elements  into  a  unified  nation,  Americanization  (in  the 
United  States  sense  of  the  word)  was  properly  the  chief  function  of 
our  public  schools.  The  time  has  now  arrived  to  add  a  program  of 
Pan  Americanization,  and  the  public  school  is  the  most  effective 
instrument  available  for  this  purpose. 

II 

With  this  ideal  in  mind  the  Pan  American  student  movement  in 
New  York  was  initiated  six  brief  years  ago  by  the  organization  of 
the  first  Pan  American  Club  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School. 
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Tlmt  city  had  already  known  such  a  student  movement  some  ten 
years  earlier,  for  it  had  been  the  seat  of  tlie  international  headquarters 
of  The  Pan  American  Student  League  founded  and  headed  by  Philip 
Ijconard  (ireen  in  collaboration  with  representatives  of  the  national 
student  federations  of  Latin  America.  There  was  also  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  a  high-school  movement  functioning  at  the  very  time  that 
the  club  came  into  being  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School.  In  the 
southwestern  city  Miss  Fletcher  Kyan  Wickham  was  doing  fine  work 
as  faculty  adviser  of  the  Pan  American  League.  But  of  these  earlier 
efforts  nothing  was  known  to  the  New  York  high  school  that  in 
September  1930  entered  the  Pan  American  scene  with  the  above 
mentioned  original  club. 

During  that  entire  school  year  this  club  was  alone  in  the  field,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  experimental  laboratory  in  which 
the  idea,  new  to  the  New  York  secondary  schools,  was  worked  out. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  within  the  Spanish  Department,  headed 
then  by  Mrs.  Antoinette  L.  Herrmann,  there  was  at  the  time  an  old- 
established  Spanish  Club,  as  in  every  other  school.  From  time  to 
time  that  Spanish  Club  did  give  some  attention  to  Spanish  American 
countries  and  things.  The  earlier  presence  of  this  club  required  the 
newcomer  to  be  a  real  innovation;  otherwise  it  could  not  hope  for 
success. 

High  Points,  the  official  magazine  of  the  New  York  City  high 
schools,  has  in  its  issue  of  June  1931  the  detailed  story  of  that  first 
year  of  experimentation,  orientation,  selection,  and  crystallization  of 
Pan  American  student  activities.  Let  it,  therefore,  suffice  here  to 
say  that  before  the  year  was  out  the  Monroe  Club’s  reputation  as 
a  new  and  vital  student  activity  had  reached  other  schools,  even  in 
other  boroughs  of  the  city.  The  word  was  carried  by  the  club’s 
enthusiastic  members,  and  in  response  came  delegations  of  visiting 
students  to  observe  the  new  club  and  what  it  did. 

Not  only  then  was  that  initial  activity  so  effective.  Its  influence 
has  endured  until  today,  for  among  the  active  workers  in  the  Pan 
American  Forum,  the  graduate  section  of  the  movement,  are  still  to 
be  found  those  who  were  charter  members  of  the  first  club  at  the 
James  Monroe  High  School.  Its  success  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  it  formulated  a  pattern  of  activities  that  is  still  being  followed 
in  all  the  other  schools  of  the  city,  though  they  have  been  enriched 
by  accumulated  experience  and  deepened  by  a  ripened  technique  and 
understanding  of  the  aim  and  the  means  to  achieve  it. 

The  aims  and  ideals  evolved  by  the  students  themselves  through 
engaging  in  this  activity  (for  the  faculty  advisers  have  always 
refrained  from  imposing  ideas)  were  put  into  permanent  form  at  the 
Fourth  City-Wide  Convention  of  the  League  and  adopted  in  the 
following  three  sections  of  article  I  of  its  constitution: 
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Section  1. — Cultural  rapprochement  with  Latin  America  is  the 
ideal  to  which  this  League  dedicates  itself. 

Section  2. — The  activities  of  the  League  and  its  chapters  shall  be 
such  as  will  enlighten  its  members  on  the  subject  of  the  civilization 
of  Latin  America,  give  them  a  genuine  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  culture  and  ideals,  and  inculcate  in  them  a  spirit  of  friendli¬ 
ness  toward  the  people  of  Latin  America. 

Section  3. — The  League  shall  endeavor  to  educate  its  members  to 
make  proper  use  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  attitude  of  our  country  in  its  relations  with  the  nations 
of  Latin  America  amicable  and  just. 

Ill 

Success  at  the  James  Monroe  High  School  presaged  extension  of 
the  club  idea  elsewhere.  In  the  fall  of  1931,  when  the  writer  was 
transferred  to  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  as  a  member  of  the 
Spanish  Department  headed  by  Dr.  Hymen  Alpem,  now  principal  of 
the  Evander  Childs  High  School,  not  only  did  the  second  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Club  of  the  city  come  into  being,  but  a  new  impetus  was  given  to 
the  movement.  The  club  at  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  which 
soon  achieved  the  largest  membership  among  a  total  of  about  sixty 
student  organizations,  was  destined  to  bring  about  the  organization  of 
the  Pan  American  Student  League  of  New  Y ork.  Just  as  its  predecessor 
at  Monroe  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  program  of  the  individual 
club,  so  did  the  one  at  Clinton-initiate  and  devise  the  city-wide  activ¬ 
ities  and  inter-school  projects  that  characterize  the  League  as  unique 
in  the  entire  high-school  system. 

^^^ule  still  occupied  with  its  own  organizational  problems  in  the 
world’s  lai^est  high  school,  it  launched  the  effort  to  enlist  other 
schools  in  the  movement.  With  the  help  of  the  director  of  foreign 
languages,  Mr.  Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to  all 
high  schools  urging  the  League  idea.  The  response  was  electric; 
between  October  19  and  December  19  seventeen  new  clubs  had  organ¬ 
ized  in  as  many  different  institutions,  all  signifying  their  willingness  to 
affiliate  in  a  League,  as  proposed  by  the  Clinton  club.  On  the  latter 
date  their  representatives,  accompanied  by  the  faculty  advisers,  and 
honored  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  distinguished  guests  from  the 
world  of  education  and  the  Pan  American  movement,  gathered  at 
International  House  and  founded  the  League,  which  now  has  over 
fifty  chapters. 

Among  the  League  institutions,  planned  and  established  by  the 
Pan  American  Club  of  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  are  some  with¬ 
out  precedent  in  the  annals  of  student  activity  in  the  city’s  secondary 
schools.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  number  of  them  have  recently 
been  adopted  by  other  inter-school  organizations.  First  is  the 
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League’s  headquarters,  which  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty 
director  soon  hecame  a  clearing  house  for  information  on  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  bibliography,  assembly  and  meeting  programs,  speakers,  artists, 
and  films.  As  this  infonnation  accumulated,  it  was  published  in 
circulars  and  bidletins  and  was  supplied  regidarly  and  on  special 
request.  Headquarters  are  now  located  at  the  Boys’  High  School 
Annex,  AVaverly  and  Greene  Aves.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Mr.  William 
Wachs  is  the  faculty  director. 

The  monthly  bulletin.  The  Pan  American  Student,  the  League’s 
official  organ,  appeared  first  as  a  mimeographed  issue,  entirely  the 
effort  of  members  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School.  Thereafter, 
as  a  printed  paper  it  not  only  has  cemented  inter-club  relationships, 
but  has  helped  to  carry  word  of  the  Xew'  York  movement  across  the 
country.  Thus  it  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organization  of  Pan 
American  clubs  in  cities  from  coast  to  coast,  and  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  publishes  club  news,  editorials  on 
Pan  American  affairs,  review’s  of  books  on  Latin  America,  and  other 
matters  of  interest.  Now'  in  its  fourth  year,  it  reflects  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  League’s  work.  It  is  edited  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  all  the  clubs  w’ithin  the  city  and  elsewhere  by  a  staff 
of  high-school  graduates  and  students. 

In  every  high  school  of  New  York  City  many  students  are  now* 
wearing  an  emblem  that  identifies  them  as  members  of  the  League. 
The  colors  represent  those  found  in  the  national  flags  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  Republics  and  the  inscription  reads:  “Pan  American 
Student  League”.  Thus  students  from  the  different  boroughs  of  the 
city  meeting  on  trains  and  buses,  on  the  street  and  at  amusement 
places,  libraries  and  museums  recognize  each  other  as  allies  in  the 
All-American  youth  movement.  In  other  cities  and  states  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  name  of  the  city  of  origin  from  the  inscription  on  the  pin 
makes  it  also  acceptable  to  the  Pan  American  clubs  there. 

The  city-wide  convention  is  another  innovation  in  high-school  club 
w  ork  introduced  by  the  League.  In  May  and  December  respectively 
the  delegates  from  all  the  clubs  in  the  city  and  also  from  some  near-by 
out-of-town  organizations  assemble  for  an  all-day  conclave.  The 
morning  business  session  is  devoted  to  reports  by  the  borough  presi¬ 
dents  on  the  current  term’s  activities,  papers  on  Pan  American  topics, 
discussions  of  the  League’s  program,  and  election  of  officers.  The 
convention  lunch  is  always  a  festive  occasion.  Many  teachers 
attend  and  the  presidential  table  is  usually  graced  by  distinguished 
guests.  The  after-lunch  program  comprises  addresses  by  outstanding 
educators  and  prominent  Pan  Americanists  and  Latin  American 
music  rendered  by  students  and  guest  artists  from  the  other  Americas. 
An  additional  popular  social  function  of  the  convention  is  the  dance 
that  follows.  The  recent  convention,  held  at  the  Hotel  Capitol, 
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was  the  tenth  in  the  series  and  celebrated  this  jubilee  occasion  with  a 
gala  program.  Almost  the  entire  Latin  American  consular  corps 
attended  the  event,  at  which  several  hundred  high-school  delegates 
and  many  club  faculty  advisers  marked  the  important  milestone  in 
the  League’s  career. 

Between  city-wide  conventions  the  borough  councils  serve  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  work  of  the  various  clubs  within  each  of  the  five  major 
divisions  of  the  city.  The  borough  president,  elected  from  among  the 
delegates  to  the  council,  is  the  presiding  officer  at  the  sessions  of  this 
body,  which  meets  at  least  twice  each  term  prior  to  the  city-Mude 
convention.  Recently  the  tendency  has  been  to  make  these  meetings 
even  more  elaborate  than  heretofore,  and  they  are  fast  becoming 
minor  conventions.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  borough  councils  is  to 
arrange  an  inter-club  e.xchange  of  programs,  visits  and  other  forms  of 
cooperative  projects.  These  and  the  joint  meetings  of  club  delegates, 
including  the  president,  vice  president  and  secretary,  as  well  as  two 
additional  representatives  of  each  chapter,  are  immensely  helpful. 
They  diffuse  new  ideas  and  practical  suggestions,  inspire  the  smaller 
and  weaker  groups  to  emulate  the  more  efficient,  and  promote  the 
feeling  that  Pan  Americanism  concerns  the  general  welfare. 

For  outstanding  service  the  Bolfvar-San  Martin  Medal  is  awarded 
each  term  in  each  club  to  the  most  deserving  member.  The  generosity 
of  the  Pan  American  Society  has  made  this  encouraging  practice 
possible.  In  cooperation  with  the  Society  the  League  has  been  holding 
Pan  American  Day  e.xercises  in  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
students  coming  from  all  of  the  city’s  high  schools  by  special  per¬ 
mission  of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  League  also  conducts  debating  tournaments  and  essay  con¬ 
tests  among  its  chapters,  thus  motivating  reading  and  study  of  Pan 
American  history,  inter-American  relations  and  Latin  American 
literature.  Recently  Mr.  William  Wachs,  the  present  faculty  director 
of  the  League,  has  inaugurated  an  inter-club  newspaper  contest  in 
which  each  chapter  may  enter  its  own  bulletin.  This  provides 
further  means  for  self-expression  on  Pan  Americanism  by  the  members 
of  each  local  organization. 

The  governing  body  of  the  League  between  conventions  is  the 
executive  board.  This  is  constituted  by  the  president  of  the  League 
and  the  five  borough  presidents,  who  are  students,  and  the  faculty 
director  and  five  borough  faculty  adxdsers.  Invaluable  assistance  in 
many  ways  is  rendered  also  by  the  League’s  honorary  director,  Mr. 
Lawrence  A.  Wilkins,  noted  as  a  leading  Hispanist,  and  Dr.  Henry 
E.  Hein  as  chairman  of  the  League’s  advisory  board. 

Dr.  Hein  has  to  his  credit  the  introduction  of  the  Pan  American 
Club  idea  into  Ecuador,  and  his  efforts  in  the  same  direction  in  other 
Latin  American  countries  recently  visited  by  him  will  undoubtedly 
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soon  bear  the  desired  fruit.  During  his  visit  to  Ecuador  last  summer 
he  stimulated  the  organization  of  19  Pan  American  clubs  in  that 
Republic’s  secondary  schools.  A  very  novel  project  is  theirs.  Each 
is  to  undertake  to  promote  the  formation  of  Pan  American  clubs  in 
that  sister  Republic  for  which  it  is  named.  The  last  two  League 
conventions  were  thrilled  by  fraternal  greetings  received  from  Ecua¬ 
dor.  The  significance  of  such  bonds  of  friendship  among  youth 
groups  in  the  various  American  nations  needs  no  emphasizing. 

In  this  country  the  League  has  long  been  a  great  force  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Pan  American  ideal  among  students.  Numerous 
clubs  have  been  formed  in  many  states  of  the  Union  directly  or 
indirectly  as  a  result  of  its  educational  activities  and  propaganda. 
With  every  Pan  American  effort  in  the  nation’s  schools  the  I^eague  is 
keeping  in  close  and  sympathetic  touch,  giving  of  its  experience, 
resources  and  facilities,  guiding  beginners  and  encouraging  every  new 
Pan  American  student  undertaking.  Mr.  Wachs  has  succeeded 
recently  in  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  many  State  superintendents 
of  education  in  behalf  of  the  club  movement. 

The  League’s  graduate  section  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Twice  a  month  it  conducts  The  Pan  American  Forum  at  Youth 
House  (until  recently  at  the  Roerich  Museum)  at  which  the  previous 
experience  gained  by  its  members  in  the  local  high-school  clubs  is 
much  in  evidence  in  the  nature  of  the  discussions  and  reaction  to  the 
lectures  delivered  by  authoritative  speakers.  The  Forum  is  both 
the  logical  sequel  to  the  high-school  club  as  well  as  the  training  school 
for  coming  leaders  in  the  popular  and  even  perhaps  the  official 
Pan  American  movement. 


IV 

If  we  now  add  to  the  above  list  of  League  activities  on  a  city-wide 
and  even  national  and  inter-American  scale  the  intensive  educa¬ 
tional  work  carried  on  by  each  of  its  chapters  in  the  local  school  in 
wliich  it  exists  and  functions,  the  picture  of  its  usefulness  will  be 
complete.  The  club  meetings  supplement  both  the  Spanish  and 
American  history  classes.  At  these  club  sessions  students  not  only 
listen  to  guest  speakers  and  artists  and  official  representatives  of 
Latin  American  countries  who  interpret  the  other  Americas,  but  also 
themselves  contribute  to  programs.  Dance  demonstrations,  dra¬ 
matic  performances,  talks,  musical  renditions  by  soloists  and  even 
specially  conducted  Pan  American  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles, 
art  and  industrial  exhibitions.  Pan  American  libraries,  scrap-books, 
current-events  bulletin  boards  and  club  newspapers  are  only  some 
of  the  means  they  use  to  learn  to  appreciate  intellectually  our  sister 
Republics  in  this  hemisphere. 
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It  is  the  individual  club  that  is  charged  in  each  school  with  provid¬ 
ing  a  program  for  the  Pan  American  Assembly  and  other  such  occa¬ 
sions.  This  is  the  club’s  opportunity  to  carry  its  message  to  very 
large  portions  of  the  student  body  in  our  great  high  schools.  The 
educational  value  of  these  programs  is  incalculable,  because  in  many 
cases  this  is  the  only  awareness  of  Pan  America  to  which  students 
are  exposed. 

Our  present  national  administration  may  take  heart  on  the  eve 
of  the  coming  extraordinary  Inter-American  Conference,  not  onh" 
because  of  the  cordial  reception  given  by  Latin  America  to  the 
project  it  sponsors,  but  also  because  of  the  growing  numbers  among 
its  own  citizens  who  are  learning  to  appreciate  and  support  such 
efforts.  That  the  League  has  a  share  in  the  Pan  American  education 
of  more  and  more  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  gratifi¬ 
cation  that  can  come  to  it.  It  joins  most  heartily  in  the  slogan 
sounded  by  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  her  recent  address  to  the 
Pan  American  Assembly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington 
Irving  High  School  Chapter  of  the  League  in  New  York  City:  “Let 
us  hare  peace  the  Pan  American  way.” 
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PROJECT  OF  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  INTER'AMERICAN  CONFERENCE 
FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 

T' HE  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union  transmitted  on 
May  19  to  the  Governments  of  the  21  American  Republics  the  project 
of  program  for  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace,  recently  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  accepted  by 
the  Chiefs  of  State  of  all  the  other  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  Governments  were  requested  to  communicate  any 
observations  or  suggestions  that  they  may  have  to  make  on  the  project 
on  or  before  June  30,  in  order  that  the  Governing  Board  may  proceed 
with  the  formulation  of  the  definitive  agenda.  No  date  has  yet  been 
fi.xed  for  the  meeting  of  the  conference. 

The  project  of  program  was  formulated  by  a  subcommittee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Ambassador  of  Argentina,  Dr.  Felipe  A.  Espil;  the 
Ambassador  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Francisco  Castillo  Najera;  and  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Guatemala,  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos;  and  is  based  on  suggestions 
submitted  by  the  several  Governments.  The  program  is  divided  into 
six  sections,  dealing  with  the  organization  of  peace,  neutrality,  limita¬ 
tion  of  armaments,  juridical  problems,  economic  problems,  and 
intellectual  cooperation. 

The  full  text  follows: 


ORGANIZATION  OF  PEACE 

1.  Methods  for  the  prevention  and  pacific  settlement  of  inter- American 
disputes. 

(а)  Consideration  of  possible  causes  of  controversy  and  of  measures  for  their 

l)eaceful  solution. 

(б)  Coordination  and  perfecting  of  existing  international  instruments  for  the 

maintenance  of  peace. 

(c)  Consideration  of  additional  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 

the  ])acific  settlement  of  inter-American  controversies. 

(d)  Measures  intended  to  secure  the  prompt  ratification  of  treaties  and  con¬ 

ventions  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

(c)  Generalization  of  the  inter- American  juridical  system  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

(/)  Consideration  of  the  desirability  of  creating  an  Inter-.\merican  Court  of 
Justice. 

2.  Consideration  of  other  measures  tending  toward  closer  association  of  the 
American  Republics  and  their  relation  to  other  international  entities. 
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II 

NEUTRALITY 

3.  Consideration  of  rules  regarding  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents. 

III 

LIMITATION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

4.  Necessity  of  limiting  the  organization  and  armaments  of  national  defense, 
so  as  only  to  guarantee  internal  security  of  the  States  and  their  defense  against 
foreign  aggression. 

IV 

JURIDICAL  PROBLEMS 

5.  Consideration  of  methods  for  the  future  codification  of  International  Law 

6.  Formulation  of  jirinciplcs  with  respect  to  the  elimination  of  force  and  of 
diplomatic  intervention  in  cases  of  pecuniary  claims  and  other  private  actions. 

7.  L'nification  of  the  international  American  principle  and  of  national  legisla¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  iiroblems  of  nationality. 

8.  Consideration  of  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  women. 

V 

ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS 

9.  Measures  to  promote  closer  economic  relations  among  the  .American 
Reimhlics. 

(o)  Tariff  truce  and  customs  agreements. 

(6)  Agreement  on  sanitary  regulations  affecting  the  interchange  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products. 

(c)  Eipiality  of  trade  opportunity. 

(d)  Financial  cooperation. 

(c)  International  aspects  of  the  problems  of  immigration. 

(/)  Promotion  of  travel. 

(g)  Other  measures. 

10.  Improvement  of  communication  facilities. 
in)  Maritime  communications. 

(f»)  The  Pan  .American  Highway. 

(c)  Other  measures. 

11.  Measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  material 
condition  of  workers. 

\T 

INTELLECTUAL  COOPERATION 

12.  Measures  to  iiromotc  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  .American  Republics,  and  the  develoinnent  of  the  spirit  of  moral  disarmament. 
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1898 _  Dominican  Republic-  Boundary _  Holy  Sec _ _ _ _  Arl)itration  suspended.  Ques- 

Haiti  (Rap.  Sec.  Rel.  tion  settled  directly  by  treaty 


1910 _  Colonibia-Peru  (Man-  _ do _  Mixed  commission  of  1  for  cacli 

ning:457).  government  and  Brazilian 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(Baron  of  Rio  Branco)  as 
umpire. 


Principal  sources: 

Tables  pre])areci  by  C.  E.  Babcock,  Librarian,  Columbus  Memorial  Library,  Pan  American  Union. 

Moore,  J.  B.  History  and  digest  of  the  international  arbitrations  to  which  the  I’nited  States  has  been  a  party,  Washington,  1898  (6  vols.). 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

The  list  below  includes  titles  of  some  of  the  interesting  books 
received  since  last  month; 

Coleqao  geral  da  legwlnqiio  cafeeirn  do  Firaxil,  organisada  e  publieada  i)ur 
detorininaQao  do  Dr.  Armando  Vidal,  Presidcnte  do  Dcpartamento  iiacional  do 
cafe.  .  .  .  [Rio  dc  Janeiro,  Off.  gr.  da  S.  \  Noite]  1934-35.  3  v.  24  cm. 

[Tlie  National  Coffee  Bureau  of  Brazil  plans  to  publish  a  series  of  works  on 
the  development  of  the  coffee  industry  in  Brazil.  This  work  contains  the  text 
of  all  the  Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  concerning  coffee,  from  colonial 
times  up  to  the  present.  The  greater  part  of  volume  3  consists  of  a  long  index.] 
La  emnncipacidn  de  Ilixpanoamirica  [por]  Domingo  Amundtegui  Solar. 
[Santiago]  Ediciones  de  la  Universidad  de  Chile,  1936.  1  p.  1.,  218  p.,  1 1.  19  cm. 

(’ontents;  1,  Los  cnemigos  capitales  del  imperio  colonial  de  Espana;  2,  Virreinato 
de  Mexico;  3,  Capitania  general  de  Venezuela  y  Virreinato  de  Nueva  Granada; 
4,  Virreinato  del  Rio  de  la  Plata;  5,  Capitania  general  de  Chile;  6,  Virreinato  del 
Peru;  7,  Las  nuevas  repilblicas;  8,  Conclusidn.  [As  the  contents  show,  this 
most  recent  work  of  Sr.  .Vmundtegui  Solar  (to  whom  homage  was  recently 
renderetl  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  as  mentioned  in  these 
notes  last  month  under  the  title  of  the  work  Ilomenaje  de  la  Universidad  de 
Chile  a  su  ex-rector  don  Domingo  Amunategui  Solar)  treats  of  the  independence 
movements  in  the  Spanish  .\merican  countries.  A  long  chapter  at  the  end 
gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  Republics  since  they  gained  their  independence.] 
(leografia  economica  de  Colombia  [publicacidn  de  la]  Contraloria  general  dc  la 
republica.  .  .  .  [Bogotii,  imprenta  nacional]  1935-36.  2  v.  [to  date]  tables, 

diagrs.  22J4  cm.  Contents:  I,  Antioquia;  II,  Atldntico.  [This  interesting 
series,  recently  begun  by  the  Contraloria  General  (General  Accounting  Office) 
contains  data  on  geography,  geology,  and  climate,  history,  population,  and 
ndustrial,  agricultural,  and  economic  conditions.  It  al.so  discusses  the  finances 
of  the  respective  Departments.] 

Leges  usiiales  de  la  republica  de  Costa  Rica.  Edicidn  oficial  dirigida  por  Bviena- 
ventura  Casorla.  [San  Jos6,  Imprenta  nacional]  1935.  xxvii,  [3]-718  p.  25  cm. 
[By  "leyes  usuales”  are  meant  the  laws  most  closely  related  with  the  people. 
The  long  index  in  the  front  of  this  work  shows  its  value  as  a  collection.  Some 
of  the  topics  are:  labor,  customs,  police,  banking,  aviation,  agriculture,  land, 
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public  utilities,  amendments  to  the  civil,  criminal,  and  judicial  codes,  the  consti¬ 
tution,  immigration,  education,  public  health,  public  welfare,  child  welfare,  taxes. 1 

Derecho  internacional  publico,  por  Antonio  Sdnchez  de  Bustamante  y  Sir- 
v6n.  .  .  .  Havana,  Carasa  y  cia.,  1936.  Tomo  III:  602  p.  24  cm.  [Volume 
II  of  this  work  was  listed  in  the  Bulletin  for  September  1934.  The  present 
volume  is  concerned  with  civil  law.  The  whole  field  of  public  international 
law  forms  the  basis  for  this  study  by  a  famous  Cuban  internationalist  and  jurist, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Ju.stice.) 

Im  situacion  financiera  de  los  ferrocarriles  nacionales  de  Mexico  con  relncidn 
id  Irabajo;  tesis  presentada  por  Alfredo  B.  Cudllar  en  su  examen  profesional  para 
obtener  el  grado  de  licenciado  en  economia,  Facultad  de  derecho  y  ciencias 
•sociales,  Universidad  nacional  autdnoma  de  Mexico.  Mexico,  1935.  591  p., 

tables,  diagrs.  23  cm.  [Sr.  Cuellar  writes  a  complete  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Government-owned  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  making  a  special 
correlation  between  the  railways  and  labor.  Numerous  documents,  diagrams, 
and  tables  make  clear  the  status  of  the  railroad.  In  addition  the  author  appends 
a  bibliography  of  113  titles,  which  support  his  statements  concerning  the  railroad 
situation  in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  Mexico.] 

Por  la  restauracidn  de  la  cultura  univereilaria;  informe  y  proyectos  complemen- 
tarios  s6bre  reforma  de  las  instituciones  del  bachillerato  en  el  Uruguay  [por] 
Jos6  Pedro  Segundo.  .  .  Montevideo,  “El  sigloilu.strado”,  19.36.  3  p.  1.,  [5]-4.55  p. 
18  cm.  [The  basis  of  this  work  was  the  report  which  Prof.  Segundo  prepared  as 
dean  of  the  Section  of  Secondary  and  Preparatory  Teaching  in  the  University  of 
the  Republic,  Montevideo,  during  the  3ears  1927  to  1930,  and  the  documentary 
material  he  collected  for  a  similar  report  during  the  jears  1930  to  1933.  He 
gives  several  plans  for  reforming  preparator.v  and  university  education  and  dis¬ 
cusses  these  plans,  the  system  of  inspection  of  secondarj-  schools,  and  other  topics 
of  educational  interest,  such  as  the  health  of  students,  school  buildings,  and 
administrative  organization.  .\  second  volume,  in  preparation,  is  entitled  Por 
la  reslauracion  de  la  cultura  unieersitaria  {otros  antecedentes,  asignaturas  y  metodos, 
presupuestos).] 

Diario  de  Hucaramanga;  estudio  critico  y  reproduccidn  literalisima  del  manus- 
crito  original  de  L.  Peru  de  Lacroix,  con  toda  clase  de  aclaraciones  para  discernir 
su  valor  histdrico,  por  monsenor  Nicolds  E.  Navarro.  .  .  .  Caracas,  Tipograffa 
americana,  1935.  xv,  450  p.,  1  1.  plates,  ports.,  facsims.  23^  cm.  [There  have 
bet'll  several  editions  of  this  famous  diary  of  Peru  de  Lacroix,  a  French  adventurer 
who  .served  in  the  wars  of  independence  in  northern  South  America  as  Colonel  and 
later  Brigadier-General  of  the  Staff  of  the  Liberating  .\rm>’  of  Colombia,  from 
1823  to  1830.  Of  the  original,  which  extended  from  .\pril  1  to  June  26,  1828,  there 
is  printed  here  onlv’  the  latter  part,  from  May  2  to  June  26.  Monsenor  Navarro’s 
long  introduction,  forming  part  one  of  this  edition,  contains  bibliographic  and 
historical  data  on  all  the  other  copies  of  the  journal.] 

American  diplomatic  and  consular  practice,  b}'  Graham  H.  Stuart.  .  .  .  New 
York,  London,  D.  .Appleton-Centurj-  compaiu',  incorporated  [c.  1936]  xi,  560  p. 
23H  cm.  [Profes.sor  Stuart  says  in  his  foreword:  “The  aim  of  this  study  is  to 
present  an  adequate  survej’  of  the  organization  and  workings  of  the  machinery 
emploj'ed  in  conducting  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  ...  It 
attempts  to  show  the  practical  utilitj’  and  fundamental  necessity  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  Foreign  Service  by  giving  a  first-hand  account 
of  what  the}’  are  doing  and  how  they  are  doing  it.  The  personnel,  past  and  present, 
has  furnished  the  material.”  The  hi.story  and  organization  of  the  foreign  service 
are  here  in  detail.] 

The  Mexican  claims  commissions,  1923-34;  a  study  in  the  law  and  procedure  of 
international  tribunals,  by  A.  H.  Feller.  .  .  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 
1935.  xxi  p.,  1  1.,  572  p.  24  cm.  [During  the  11-year  period  covered  by  this 
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work  claims  commissions  operated  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  “The  matters  treated  in  this  study 
fall  into  three  classes.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  primarily  historical.  .  .  .  Other 
chapters  deal  with  problems  more  or  less  peculiar  to  the  Mexican  Claims  Com¬ 
missions.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  chapters  are  concerned  with  problems  universally 
encountered  in  international  adjudication.  .  .” — the  author  states  in  his  preface. 
Thus  this  study  is  valuable  both  for  its  view  of  the  Mexican  Claims  Commissions 
and  its  discussion  of  the  question  of  claims  tribunals  in  general,  a  question  of 
international  law  which  has  been  studied  by  few  jurists.] 

Colonial  Hispanic  America,  edited  by  A.  Curtis  Wilgus.  .  .  Washington,  D.  C., 
The  George  Washington  university  press,  1936.  ix,  690  p.  Maps.  cm. 

(George  Washington  University.  Center  of  Inter- American  Studies.  Studies 
in  Hispanic  .\merican  affairs,  volume  IV,  1935)  Contents:  The  significance  of 
Hispanic  .4merican  colonization,  by  J.  .4.  Robertson;  Geographical  background 
of  the  colonial  period  in  Caribbean  America,  by  C.  F.  Jones;  Geographical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  colonial  period  in  South  America,  by  C.  F.  Jones;  The  native 
background  in  Latin  American  history,  by  P.  A.  Means;  The  European  back¬ 
ground,  by  M.  R.  Madden;  The  Spanish  conquest  and  settlement  of  the  Indies, 
by  A.  S.  Aiton;  Colonial  government,  by  L.  E.  Fisher;  The  church  in  colonial 
Spanish  America,  by  J.  L.  Mecham;  Colonial  society,  by  I.  A.  Leonard;  The  trans¬ 
mission  and  diffusion  of  culture  in  the  Si)anish  American  colonies,  by  C.  K. 
Jones;  Colonial  economic  life,  by  R.  D.  Hussey;  Colonial  international  relations; 
Mare  clausum  and  the  theory  of  effective  occupation,  by  J.  T.  Lanning;  Colonial 
international  relations:  Oglethorpe  and  the  theory  of  effective  occupation,  by 
J.  T.  Lanning;  Colonial  international  relations:  Final  triumph  of  effective  occu¬ 
pation  and  the  freedom  of  navigation,  by  J.  T.  Lanning;  The  movements  for 
indei)endence :  Introduction,  by  A.  Hasbnuck;  The  movements  for  independ¬ 
ence  in  southern  South  America,  by  .4.  Hasbrouck;  The  movements  for  inde- 
I)endence  in  northern  South  America,  by  A.  Hasbrouck;  The  movements  for 
indei)endence  in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  by  A.  Hasbrouck;  The  movement 
for  indei)endence  in  Brazil,  by  A.  Hasbrouck;  The  Catholic  church  as  an  economic 
factor  in  colonial  Spanish  America,  by  A.  R.  Wright;  The  early  Franciscans  in 
Florida  and  their  relation  to  the  colonization  of  the  Spaniards,  by  N.  Geiger; 
Colonial  Brazil  as  an  element  in  the  early  diplomatic  negotiations  between  the 
ITnited  States  and  Portugal,  1776-1808,  by  R.  d’Ega;  Spanish  royalists  in  the 
United  States,  1809-1821,  by  P.  C.  Brooks;  Sixteenth  century  histories  and 
historians  of  Hispanic  Anmrica,  by  A.  C.  Wilgus;  Seventeenth  century  histories 
and  historians  of  Hispanic  America,  by  A.  C,  Wilgus;  Eighteenth  century  his¬ 
tories  and  historians  of  Hispanic  America,  by  A.  C.  Wilgus;  Nineteenth  century 
histories  and  historians  dealing  with  colonial  Hispanic  America,  by  A.  C.  Wilgus; 
Twentieth  century  histories  and  historians  dealing  with  colonial  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  A.  C.  Wilgus.  (This  volume  contains  the  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Fourth  Annual  Seminar  Conference  on  Hispanic  American  Affairs  at  the  George 
Washington  University  during  the  summer  of  1935.  There  are  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  several  chapters.] 

Report  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Pan  American  com¬ 
mercial  conference  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  May  26-June  19, 1935.  Wash* 
ngton,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1936.  v,  164  p.  23}i  cm.  (Department 
of  state.  (Publication  no.  845]  Conference  series  no.  22.) 

New  magazines  or  those  received  for  the  first  time  are  listed  below: 

Boletln  del  Banco  central  de  Bolivia,  ex-Banco  de  la  nacidn  boliviana.  La  Paz 
1934-35.  Ano  VII,  n°  35,  afios  1934-35.  38  p.  tables.  28  x  21)^  cm.  Quar¬ 
terly.  .4ddress,  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  With  this  issue  publication  of  the  Bulletin, 
suspended  for  some  time,  is  recommenced. 
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A  Capital;  magazine  journal  continental.  Sao  Paulo,  1936.  Anno  XXV,  n“  4, 
fevereiro  1936.  24  p.  illus.  27}i  x  38  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Joao  Castaldi. 
Address:  Rua  dos  .\ndradas  47,  Sao  Paulo,  Hrazil. 

Revisla  de  educaqaa;  orgao  de  professorado  eatarinense.  Floriandpolis,  [1936], 
Anno  1,  n®  1,  janeiro-fevereiro  [1936].  40  p.  16  x  23  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Editor: 
Antonio  Lueio.  Address:  Caixa  postal  30,  Florianopolis,  S.  Catarina,  Brazil. 

Anales  de  la  Facultad  de  ciencias  jurldicas  y  sociales.  Santiago  de  Chile,  193.5. 
Volumen  1,  n®  1-2,  enero-junio  1935.  261  p.  20  x  27]^  cm.  Semi-annual. 
Address:  Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile. 

La  Demografia  colombiana;  drgano  de  Soeiedad  colombiana  de  demografia. 
Bogota,  1936.  .\no  1,  n°  1,  enero  19.36.  53  p.  17  x  24H  em.  Monthly.  Address; 
Bogota,  Colombia. 

Eco  rotario;  organo  de  publicidad  del  Rotary  club  de  Pereira.  Pereira,  1936. 
Ano  1,  n°  1,  marzo  19.36.  24  p.  22J4  x  29}4  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Apartado 
de  correos  77,  Pereira,  Colombia. 

Revista  “Mineria”:  6rgano  de  la  .\sociaci6n  colombiana  de  mineros.  Mede¬ 
llin,  1935.  Ano  IV,  n®  42,  diciembre  1935.  105  p.  17x24  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
.\lberto  Echeverri  Villa.  Address:  Medellin,  Colombia. 

Puerto.  Cartagena,  1936.  Ano  1,  n®  1,  marzo  16, 1936.  [24]  p.  24x34  cm. 
Semi-monthly.  Editor:  Arcelio  Rico.  Address:  Calle  de  Badillo  alto  del 
Hotel  Roma,  Cartagena,  Colombia. 

Anales  de  la  educac id n  publica  en  el  Azuay.  Cuenca,  1936.  .\no  1,  n®  l,enero 
1936.  [32]  p.  20x30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Carlos  .\guilar  Vazquez.  Address: 
Cuenca,  Ecuador. 

Boletin  mensual;  6rgano  de  informaci6n  y  propaganda  del  departamento  de 
obras  publicas,  comunicaciones,  etc.  Quito,  1936.  Volumen  1,  tomo  1,  marzo 
15  de  1936.  64  p.  tables.  22^  x  32  cm.  Monthly.  Address,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Revista  de  la  Biblioteca  nacional.  Quito,  1936.  n®  1,  febrero  de  1936.  164  p. 

plates,  tables.  24  x  19  cm.  Monthly.  Editors:  Angel  M.  Paredes  and  Ignacio 
Lasso.  Address:  Biblioteca  nacional,  .\pdo.  n®  163,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

Futuro;  publicacidn  de  la  Universidad  obrera  de  Mexico.  M6xico,  D.  F.,  193(». 
Tercera  6poca,  n®  2,  abril  1936.  26  p.  23  x  31  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Vicente 
Lombardo  Toledano.  .Address,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mdxico. 

El  libro  mexicano;  organo  del  Instituto  mexicano  de  difusi6n  del  libro.  M6xico, 
D.  F.,  1935-36.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  1935-36.  16  p.  13^  x  19  cm.  Irregular.  .\d- 
dre.ss:  .\venida  Madero  29,  De.spacho  20,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  M6xico. 

Revista  naval  militar;  drgano  de  la  Secretaria  de  guerra  y  marina.  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  1936.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  enero  1936.  64  p.  illus.  17  x  22  cm.  Monthly. 
.Address:  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mdxico. 

Industria  y  comercio  de  Mixico.  Mdxico,  D.  F.,  1936.  Tomo  1,  volumen  1. 
enero  1936.  77  p.  22  x  29}i  cm.  Monthly.  .Address:  Secretaria  de  la  economia 

nacional,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Scop;  organo  mensual  informativo  de  la  Secretaria  de  comunicaciones  y  obras 
publicas.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  1936.  .Ano  1,  n®  4,  febrero  1936.  8  p.  23  x  35  cm. 
Monthly.  .Address:  Mexico,  D.  F.,  M6xico. 

Veracruz  mercantil;  organo  de  la  edmara  nacional  de  comercio  de  A'eracruz. 
Veracruz,  1936.  .Ano  IX,  n®  93,  febrero  1936.  16  p.  22  x  33  cm.  Monthly. 

Address:  Veracruz,  Mexico. 

Revista  cotnercial  de  Nicaragua;  fomento  y  propaganda  del  comercio  nacional. 
Managua,  1936.  .Ano  1,  n®  1,  febrero  1936.  18  p.  21^  x  29}^  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor:  .Alberto  Ibarra  M.  .Address:  2®  .Ave.  N.  ().,  Xiim.  351,  Managua,  Nica¬ 
ragua. 

Revista  Rotaria;  organo  mensual  del  Rotary  club  de  Asuncion.  .Asuncidn, 
1935.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  noviembre  1935.  24  p.  illus.  22  x  29  cm.  Monthly. 

Address:  Asuncidn,  Paraguay. 
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LAKE  TITICACA  FISHERIES  AGREEMENT  SIGNED 
BY  PERU  AND  BOLIVIA 

At  the  end  of  January  1936  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia 
announced  that  on  July  17,  1935,  they  had  signed  a  preliminary 
convention  relative  to  the  establishment  of  the  fishing  industry  on 
Ijake  Titicaca,  part  of  whose  waters  lies  in  each  country.  According 
to  the  terms  of  the  convention,  both  Governments  agreed  to  hire 
jointly  a  scientific  commission  to  study  both  the  fish  at  present  in 
the  lake  and  the  possibility  of  introducing  other  species  for  industrial 
exploitation.  If  the  studies  show  that  such  an  industry  is  justified, 
steps  will  be  taken  to  establish  it,  and  the  expenses  involved  will  be 
shared  by  both  Governments.  Upon  approval  of  the  conclusions 
of  the  commission,  the  two  nations  will  sign  a  final  convention  to 
regulate  their  common  interests  in  the  industry. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  agreement,  Mr.  Milton  C.  James,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  went  to  Lake  Titicaca  early 
in  1936  to  make  a  survey  of  conditions  there,  and  will  shortly  present 
his  report  and  recommendations  to  the  two  Governments. 

VISA  CONVENTION  BETWEEN  MEXICO  AND 
PANAMA 

In  a  convention  agreed  upon  by  the  exchange  of  notes  between 
the  Governments  of  Mexico  and  Panama,  the  granting  of  visas 
by  one  Government  without  cost  to  nationals  of  the  other  contracting 
nation  was  arrangetl  on  December  3, 1936.  The  convention  went  into 
effect  on  February  1,  1936. 

LABOR  CONVENTIONS  RATIFIED  BY  CUBA 

The  President  of  Cuba,  Senor  Jose  A.  Barnet,  ratified  on  January 
8,  1936,  after  approval  by  the  Cabinet,  three  conventions  signed  b}’ 
the  Republic  at  international  labor  conferences  at  Geneva.  The 
conventions  dealt  with  minimum-wage  fi.xing  machinery  (1928), 
hours  of  work  (commerce  and  offices)  (1930),  and  minimum  age 
(nonindustrial  employment)  (1932). 

ROERICH  PACT  PROMULGATED  IN  MEXICO 

The  Treaty  on  the  Protection  of  Artistic  and  Scientific  Institutions 
and  Historic  Monuments,  known  as  the  Roerich  Pact,  which  was 
signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  21  American  Republics  at  the 
White  House  on  April  15,  1935,  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate 
and  promulgated  by  President  Cardenas  on  December  26,  1935. 
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FOUR  OFFICIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  ESTABLISHED  IN 
VENEZUELA 

By  a  Presidential  decree  of  March  31,  1936,  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
American  Relations  under  the  Ministry  of  Foreig:n  Affairs  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Venezuela.  The  new  bureau  will  make  plans  for  Venezuelan 
participation  in  American  international  conferences  and  collect 
material  for  studying  economic  problems,  preparing  reports,  and 
drafting  suggestions  for  furthering  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
relations  between  Venezuela  and  the  other  American  nations. 

The  President  of  Venezuela,  by  a  decree  of  April  1,  1936,  created 
the  Office  of  Economics  and  Finance  as  a  dependency  of  the  Treasury, 
to  study  the  following  subjects;  The  bases  and  needs  of  national 
economy;  production,  national  raw  materials,  salaries,  interest, 
and  exchange,  and  their  influence  on  the  cost  of  national  products; 
the  circulation,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  goods;  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  productivity  of  capital  and  its  influence  on  public  and 
private  wealth;  international  trade,  reciprocity  treaties,  and  tariff 
agreements;  the  credit  system,  exchange,  and  interest;  public 
revenues,  tax  systems,  and  just  bases  for  taxes;  and  the  currency. 

In  view  of  the  success  obtained  in  other  coimtries  in  spreading 
knowledge  amoi^  the  rural  population  by  means  of  cultural  missions, 
traveling  schools,  lectures,  books,  motion  pictures,  and  the  radio, 
the  National  Board  of  Cultural  Cooperation  was  established  in 
Caracas  by  a  presidential  decree  of  April  2,  1936.  The  new  organ¬ 
ization  will  study  and  put  into  practice  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
measures  it  finds  best  adapted  for  spreading  culture  and  useful 
knowledge,  especially  in  rural  and  industrial  districts,  and  encourage 
all  private  efforts  employed  for  the  same  ends. 

On  April  4,  1936,  the  President  of  Venezuela  signed  a  decree  creat¬ 
ing  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  as  an  annex  to  the  Bureau 
of  Secondary,  Higher,  and  Special  Education,  an  oflice  to  be  called 
“Secretariat  of  Culture  and  Fine  Arts”.  The  new  division  will  have 
charge  of  academies,  national  museums,  and  libraries;  art  schools; 
scientific  and  artistic  exhibitions;  and  scientific  congresses. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BRAZILIAN  CONSTITUTION 

The  Brazilian  Constitution  of  1934  authorizes  Congress  to  grant  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  the  power  to  declare  a  state  of  siege  in 
any  section  of  the  national  territory  in  danger  of  foreign  aggression 
or  armed  insurrection  and  under  these  circumstances  to  take  certain 
specified  exceptional  measures  such  as  exile,  arrest,  censorship,  search 
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and  seizure,  and  suspension  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  assembly  and 
freedom  of  speech.’  The  first  of  three  amendments  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  promidgated  on  December  18,  1935,  authorizes  Congress  to  grant 
to  the  Cliief  Executive  similar  powers  when  there  exists  a  serious 
internal  condition  which  threatens  the  political  and  social  institutions 
of  the  country.  When  Congress  is  not  in  session  these  powers  are 
granted  by  the  permanent  section  of  the  Senate,  and  the  President 
must  later  inform  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  to  the  measures  taken. 
The  President  and  other  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  any 
abuses  of  power  committed.  The  executive  decree  which  declares 
the  existence  of  a  serious  internal  condition  must  mention  the 
constitutional  giiarantees  which  are  suspended. 

Amendments  2  and  3  give  the  President  power  to  deprive  army 
and  navy  oHicers  of  their  commissions  and  rank  and  to  dismiss  civil 
officeholders  who  participate  in  a  movement  subversive  to  political 
and  social  institutions,  without  prejudice  to  other  penalties  and  any 
action  that  the  courts  may  take. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PERUVIAN  CONSTITUTION 

By  a  law  promulgated  April  1,  1936,  the  offices  of  first  and  second 
vice  president  of  the  Republic  were  created.  These  officials  must 
fulfill  the  same  qualifications  as  the  President,  and  are  to  be  elected 
at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period  as  he.  The  Constitution  of 
1933  had  provided  that  if  the  presidencj’’  were  vacant  the  new  incum¬ 
bent  should  be  elected  by  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  If  the 
President  dies,  is  declared  by  Congress  to  be  physically  or  morally 
incapacitated,  resigns,  is  impeached,  or  is  absent  from  the  coimtry 
without  permission  of  Congress,  the  First  Vice  President  or,  if  he  leaves 
the  office  vacant,  the  Second  Vice  President,  will  assume  office  for  the 
remainder  of  the  unexpired  term.  If  the  President  takes  personal 
command  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Republic  or  is  temporarily 
incapacitated,  or  while  he  is  being  impeached,  the  vice  president  will 
take  office,  but  only  until  the  President  is  able  to  return.  If  the 
President  and  both  vice  presidents  leave  the  office  vacant,  the  executive 
power  will  be  exercised  by  the  Cabinet  until  Congress  elects  a  President 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

.Vrticle  137  of  the  Constitution,  which  lists  those  ineligible  for  the 
presidency,  was  also  amended  by  the  same  decree  to  include  the  vice 
presidency.  Cabinet  members  and  officers  of  the  armed  forces  who 
wish  to  be  candidates  for  these  positions  are  now  permitted  by  the 
amendment  to  retain  their  posts  until  six  months  prior  to  the  elections, 
instead  of  having  to  resign  a  year  beforehand,  as  the  Constitution  had 
originally  stipulated  that  presidential  candidates  should  do. 

>  See  “The  Brazilian  Constitution  of  1934,”  by  Raul  d’Efa,  BfLLETis  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
August  1935. 
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MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  URUGUAY 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  session  of  tlie  Thirty-Second  Legislature 
of  Uruguay  on  March  15,  1936,  President  Terra  submitted  a  brief 
message  in  which,  after  mentioning  at  some  length  the  attacks  on  his 
regime  and  his  life,  he  spoke  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  1935. 

For  the  first  time  the  surplus  in  the  treasury  exceeded  10,000,000 
pesos,  after  meeting  all  the  items  in  the  budget.  And  of  the  10,217,- 
455.63  peso  surplus,  4,000,000  have  been  set  aside  as  a  reserve  fund 
against  future  budgetary  deficiencies.  The  salaries  of  Government 
employees,  which  had  suffered  cuts,  were  restored. 

The  housing  problem  is  one  to  which  the  Government  has  given 
careful  attention.  Work  should  be  finished  on  3,000  houses  in  the 
Department  of  Montevideo  in  1936;  these  were  planned  for  workers, 
who  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  them  on  very  favorable  terms.  An 
equal  number  of  dwellings  is  planned  for  1937.  For  rural  housing 
a  fund  of  500,000  pesos  has  been  set  aside  by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
from  the  profits  of  the  revaluation  of  the  peso,  to  be  lent  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  low-cost  houses.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Re¬ 
public  have  also  approved  a  project  for  suburban  housing  for  workers, 
which  should  make  the  outskirts  of  the  cities  in  the  interior  much 
more  attractive. 

The  promotion  of  tourist  travel  is  another  subject  in  which  the 
Government  is  greatly  interested.  Work  has  been  begun  on  the  part 
of  Montevideo  harbor  known  as  Puerto  del  Buceo  to  enable  pleasure 
craft  to  anchor  there.  It  is  expected  that  comfortable  inns  and 
shelters  will  soon  be  established  along  national  highways  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  travelers,  and  more  first-class  hotels  in  the  capital,  in  the  interior, 
and  at  beach  resorts  will  be  underwritten  by  the  Government. 

Speaking  of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  President 
Terra  pointed  out  that  an  adverse  balance  of  payments  of  45,000,000 
pesos  had  been  wiped  out  and  blocked  payments  liquidated.  The 
gold  reserves  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  have  increased,  and  industry 
and  commerce  are  showing  satisfactory  progress. 

To  his  message  the  President  added  detailed  reports  from  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

BANANA  EXPORT  CONTROL  BOARD  OF  ECUADOR 

The  Banana  Export  Control  Board  of  Ecuador,  with  headquarters 
in  Guayaquil,  was  established  by  Decree  no.  209  of  March  31,  1936. 
The  board,  whose  authority  will  extend  to  all  littoral  provinces  pro¬ 
ducing  and  marketing  bananas  and  such  other  tropical  fruits  as 
pineapples,  oranges,  mangos,  and  lemons,  will  be  affiliated  wdth  the 
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teclinical  agricultural  department  of  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Ecuador, 
(jiuayaquil  branch,  and  will  be  responsible  directly  to  the  Treasury. 
It  will  be  financed  by  a  tax  of  2  centavos  per  stem  on  all  bananas  ex¬ 
ported.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  an  appointee  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  will  act  as  arbitrator  or  conciliator  when  differences 
as  to  price  arise  among  individuals,  groups,  or  companies,  and  his 
decision  will  be  final.  His  approval  is  also  necessary  on  labor  and 
marketing  contracts  as  well  as  on  leases  of  land  for  banana  growing. 

Besides  keeping  a  record  of  all  loans  and  other  financial  negotiations 
connected  with  the  banana  industry,  the  board  shall  report  to  the 
Treasury,  for  the  information  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  on 
needed  means  of  communication  in  banana-growing  regions,  as  well 
as  on  accommodations  and  hospitals  for  laborers  on  banana  planta¬ 
tions. 

The  decree  also  set  the  tax  to  be  paid  by  exporters  of  other  fruits 
as  their  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the  board,  and  stipulated  that 
under  no  circumstances  was  this  tax,  or  that  on  bananas,  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  growers  ami  middlemen. 

NEW  SHIP  FOR  COASTWISE  TRADE  IN  PANAMA 

\  new  vessel,  to  be  used  by  a  local  shipping  company  between 
Panama  City  and  Pedregal  (the  seaport  for  David,  capital  of  the 
Province  of  Cbiriqin)  is  under  construction  in  Sweden.  The  Chiriqm, 
as  the  latest  addition  to  the  fieet  will  be  called,  will  make  the  run 
between  the  two  ports  in  24  hours.  It  has  been  especially  designed 
for  tropical  service,  having  50  tons  of  refrigeratetl  space,  which  will 
be  used  for  perishable  commodities.  These  will  consist  largely  of 
fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  grown  in  the  northern  province,  the  “farm 
of  the  Republic.” 

NATIONAL  FISHERIES  LAW  IN  CUBA 

Although  fishing  is  an  important  natural  resource  of  Cuba,  and  one 
upon  which  many  industries  depend,  there  bad  not  been  any  general 
law  on  the  subject  until  the  passage  of  Decree-Law  No.  704  of  March 
28,  1936.  The  new  law  was  designed  to  regulate  fishing  in  general, 
with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  sea  products;  the  strict  observ¬ 
ance  of  closed  seasons;  the  utilization  of  different  varieties  of  fish; 
the  use  of  e.xplosives  in  fishing;  the  dumping  of  industrial  w'aste  in 
rivers  and  the  sea;  marine  biological  stations;  and  the  importation 
and  acclimatization  of  new  species  of  fish  in  Cuban  waters. 

To  help  the  Government  carry  out  this  program,  the  Consultive 
Fisheries  Commission  was  created  to  supervise  all  research,  keep 
records  of  matters  connected  with  the  national  production,  importa¬ 
tion,  and  exportation  of  fish,  shellfish,  sponges,  etc.,  and  recommend 
such  measures  as  it  may  think  adv<isahle  to  benefit  the  industry. 
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I^cal  boards  will  function  in  all  niaritiine  districts,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  captain  of  the  port;  their  duties  will  be  to  keep  the 
Consultive  Fisheries  Commission  informed  on  all  matters  pertaining 
to  fish  and  fishing  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  decree-law  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  fisheries 
museum  which  will  show  the  maritime  and  Iluvial  resources  of  Cuba, 
explain  their  value,  and  arouse  interest  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Cuban  waters.  It  will  therefore  inelude  fish,  plants,  aquatic  birds, 
and  other  zoological  specimens.  The  museum  will  also  have  exhi¬ 
bitions  showing  fishing  equipment  and  methods. 

ARGENTINA  TO  SPEND  $40,000,000 
FOR  PUBLIC  WORKS 

According  to  a  decree  signed  by  President  Justo  on  Februaiy  17, 
1936,  the  sum  of  120,000,000  paper  pesos  (about  $40,000,000)  will 
be  spent  in  public  works  during  the  year.  The  money  will  be  divided 


among  Government  departments  as  follows; 

Department  Paper  petal 

General  Bureau  of  Architecture . . 20,  908,  000 

General  Bureau  of  Irrigation _ _ _  6,  125,  718 

General  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  Ports .  21,  569,  500 

General  Bureau  of  Riachuelo  Investigations  and  Works _ _  1,  950,  000 

State  Railways  Administration . . . .  36,  560,  000 

Bureau  of  National  Sanitary  Works. . . . . .  19,  000,  000 

Ministrj’  of  War _ _ _  8,  681,  000 

Ministry  of  Navy _ _ _ -  3,  200,  000 

Ministry  of  .\griculture _ _ _ _  350,  000 

Miscellaneous  (in  connection  with  regulations  concerning  the  1935 

budget) _ _  1,655,782 

Total . . .  . .  120.000,000 


The  projects  have  been  divided  into  three  groups,  those  to  be  begun 
during  the  year,  those  on  which  work  begun  will  be  continued,  and 
those  to  be  finished  in  1936.  The  last  category  called  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  buildings  in  the  federal  capital  and  the  Provinces  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Corrientes,  Entre  Rios,  San  Jtian,  Tucuman,  Salta, 
Santiago  del  Estero,  Jujuy,  Pampa,  and  Santa  Cruz;  port  and  harbor 
works  in  the  capital  and  the  Provinces  of  Entre  Rios,  Buenos  Aires, 
and  Corrientes;  irrigation  projects  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires, 
I.(a  Rioja,  Catamarca,  Salta,  Jujuy,  and  Los  .tVndes;  and  sanitarj' 
works  in  the  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Corrientes,  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Salta,  Chaco,  and  Formosa. 

NEW  COINS  PUT  IN  CIRCULATION  IN  BRAZIL 

On  Februaiy  18,  1936,  tliree  new  coins  were  put  into  circulation 
in  Brazil  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  December  31,  1935,  which 
authorizeil  their  minting.  The  new  money,  in  denominations  of 
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100,  300,  and  400  reis,  respectively,  to  a  total  value  of  50  contos  de 
reis  pay  tribute  to  tliree  eminent  Brazilians.  The  100-reis  coin 
bears  the  portrait  of  the  Marquis  of  Tamandare,  an  admiral  in  the 
Brazilian  Navy;  the  300-reis  coin  that  of  Carlos  Gomes,  the  eminent 
composer  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  is  soon  to  be  celebrated; 
and  the  400-reis  coin,  that  ofOsvaldoCruz,  the  scientist  who  eradicated 
yellow  fever  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  gave  new  impulse  to  public-health 
work  in  the  Republic. 

INCREASED  FRUIT  CONSUMPTION 
ENCOURAGED  IN  ARGENTINA 

Although  Argentine  fruit  production  has  increased  steadily  during 
recent  years,  the  domestic  consumption  of  fruit  has  not  grown  pro¬ 
portionately.  This  fact  has  been  in  large  part  due  to  the  high  price 
level  which  has  been  maintained,  especially  outside  the  capital.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  large  crop  produced  in  1936  in  the  region  served 
by  the  Western  Railway,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  been  arrang¬ 
ing  to  make  the  fruit  available  to  the  public  at  nearly  all  railway 
stations,  at  a  very  low  cost.  Through  government  cooperation  in  the 
harvesting,  shipment,  and  sale  of  the  fniit,  and  the  granting  of  a  low 
flat  rate  per  case  by  the  railway,  the  Government  hopes  to  be  as 
successful  throughout  the  country  in  taking  fruit  out  of  the  luxury 
class  as  it  has  been  recently  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

OBLIGATORY  REFORESTATION  IN  CUBA 

By  decree-law  no.  681  of  March  21,  1936,  reforestation  was  made 
obligatory  for  the  Government  and  private  individuals  in  certain 
parts  of  the  Republic,  including  lands  unsuitable  for  cultivation,  328 
feet  back  from  the  banks  or  shores  of  rivers,  brooks,  lakes  and  lagoons, 
summits  over  200  feet  high,  the  land  around  springs  and  sources 
for  a  radius  of  650  feet,  and  estate  boundaries  along  lughways,  rail¬ 
roads,  and  public  roads.  In  each  Province  nurseries  are  to  be 
established  large  enough  to  provide  at  least  100,000  fruit  and  shade 
trees  for  free  distribution  each  year,  and  hatcheries  to  breed  native 
and  imported  varieties  of  fresh-water  fish.  Each  Province  will  also 
set  aside  a  tract  of  land  of  at  least  3,300  acres,  preferably  in  a  moun¬ 
tainous  region,  as  a  park  for  the  conservation  and  propagation  of  rare 
trees  and  a  bird  and  animal  refuge.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  forestry  laboratory  to  study  native  woods 
and  their  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities..  For  a  period  of  15 
years  no  wood  may  be  cut  in  virgin  forests  on  Cuban  mountains 
without  permission  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  muU  grant 
it  only  when  certain  tracts  need  thinning.  For  cutting  wood  else¬ 
where  a  license  must  be  obtained,  although  such  permit  will  not  cover 
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certain  trees  whose  destruction  is  forbidden.  The  decree-law  also 
specifies  the  fees  to  be  paid  on  wood  cut,  the  amount  varying  according 
to  the  kind  of  wood  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  will  be  used. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  BOARD  IN  NICARAGUA 

The  official  paper  of  Nicaragua  carried  in  its  issue  of  Februaiy  15, 
1936,  the  decree  of  December  6,  1935,  creating  the  National  Child 
Welfare  Board  (Patronato  Nacional  de  la  Infancia)  ‘'with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  the  capital  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  to  superin¬ 
tend  measures  for  the  protection  of  cliildren.”  To  this  end  the  board 
will  arrange  the  establishment  of  maternity  hospitals,  orphan  asylums, 
playgrounds,  child  research  centers,  medical  and  dental  clinics,  school 
lunch  services,  and  like  organizations;  encourage  the  foundation  of 
local  boards  to  work  through  the  schools;  disseminate  information  on 
nutrition  and  means  of  preventing  communicable  disease;  and  under¬ 
take  any  other  activities  to  benefit  children.  The  board  will  assume 
provisional  guardianship  of  neglected  children  and,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Ministry  of  Health,  have  control  of  health  measures  on  behalf 
of  mothers  and  children. 

The  board  will  be  composed  of  seven  members  and  three  alternates, 
among  whom  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  and  a  professor  of  education  must 
be  included.  The  physician  will  be  nominated  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Managua,  the  lawyer  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  professor 
of  education  and  two  other  members  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  sixth  member  by  the  E.xecutive  Committee  of  the 
National  District,  the  seventh  by  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  and 
the  three  alternates  by  the  Ministry  of  Hygiene. 

Membership  on  the  board  is  non-salaried,  but  members,  who  will 
hold  office  for  four  years,  will  be  reimbursed  for  any  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  their  duties.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  board 
will  be  collected  from  gifts,  subsidies,  and  other  sources. 

NATIONAL  TUBERCULOSIS  COUNCIL  IN  CUBA 

On  March  30,  1936,  Provisional  President  Jose  A.  Barnet  signed 
decree-law  no.  706  establishing  the  National  Tuberculosis  Council, 
with  headquarters  in  Habana.  The  five  members  composing  the 
council  will  be  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
some  one  whom  he  may  appoint;  a  high-ranking  officer  of  the  Army, 
appointed  by  the  General  Staff;  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Habana,  appointed  by  its  supreme  council;  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Architects,  designated  by  that  institution;  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Red  Cross,  appointed  by  its  supreme  council.  The 
duties  of  the  council  will  include  the  management  of  a  campaign 
against  tuberculosis;  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  commissions; 
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publicity,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Sanitation  and 
Public  Welfare  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Health  Service  of 
Cuba,  to  instruct  the  less  fortunate  classes  in  preventive  and  curative 
measures;  and  the  inspection  of  subordinate  establishments.  All 
existing  official  and  private  institutions  will  be  subject  to  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  council,  and  no  new  ones  may  be  started 
without  its  permission. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  COUNCIL  OF  CHILE  FORMED 

Included  in  law  no.  5802  of  February  1,  1930,  on  the  organization 
of  the  services  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  was  the  estahlislunent  of  the  National  Health  Council.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  on  February  19,  under  the  chairmansliip  of 
Dr.  Castro  Oliveira,  Minister  of  Public  Health.  It  was  attended  by 
the  Director  General  of  Sanitation,  Dr.  Luis  Puyo  Medina;  the 
Director  General  of  Public  Welfare,  Dr.  Italo  Alessandrini ;  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Compulsory  Workers’  Insurance  Fund,  Senor 
Santiago  Labarca;  the  chief  of  the  Rural  Constabulary  Medical 
Service,  Dr.  Anfbal  Grez;  the  chief  of  the  Compulsory  School  Dental 
Service,  Senor  Erasmo  Vasquez;  the  general  secretary  of  the  General 
Bureau  of  Sanitation,  Senor  Guillermo  Silva;  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Bacteriological  Institute,  Senor  Fernando  Prats.  The  dean  of 
the  Medical  School,  Senor  Lucas  Sierra,  also  a  member  of  the  council, 
was  unable  to  attend  the  first  session.  It  was  voted  to  invite  the 
director  of  the  Bacteriological  Institute,  Dr.  Eugenio  Suarez,  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  council  as  technical  adviser. 

In  his  opening  address.  Dr.  Castro  Oliveira  spoke  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  council,  and  said  that  to  it  belonged  especially 
“the  study  of  all  measures,  for  recommendation  to  the  Government, 
intended  to  establish  cooperation  between  and  correlation  of  official 
and  semiofficial  services,  as  well  as  private  services  so  desiring  whose 
functions  are  related  to  public  hygiene,  the  practice  of  preventive  and 
curative  medicine,  and  the  promotion  of  individual  health.”  The 
council  \vill  also  study  the  equipment  and  organization  of  State  and 
municipal  sanitary  services.  It  was  decided  that  the  first  topic  to 
be  considered  by  the  council  in  subsequent  meetings  would  be  the 
problem  of  rural  hygiene  and  relief. 

NEW  WELFARE  SOCIETY  ORGANIZED  IN  BUENOS 

AIRES 

In  its  edition  of  March  20, 1936,  La  Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires  reported 
the  incorporation  of  a  new  welfare  society.  La  Asociacion  Amigos  del 
Campo  (Friends  of  the  Country  Association).  The  motto  of  the 
organization  is  “People  the  country  and  relieve  congestion  in  cities”. 
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and  its  aims  are  educational  and  social.  In  its  by-laws  the  association 
recommends  a  well-rounded  educational  program,  the  establishment 
of  summer  camps  where  cliildren,  adolescents,  and  teachers  of  both 
sexes  may  practice  agricultural  activities,  the  exchange  of  experiences 
between  campers  and  country  children  and  workers,  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  cooperative  agricultural  education  suggested  by  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  School-Camp  Association,  and  cooperation  with  the  work 
begun  by  the  National  Colonization  Council  to  include  agricultural 
activities  in  the  primary  schools.  In  order  to  realize  these  aims,  the 
association  plans  to  organize  throughout  the  Republic  branch  so¬ 
cieties  of  students,  camps,  school  farms  in  the  country  but  affiUated 
with  city  primary  schools,  and  traveling  libraries  specializing  in 
agricultural  literature,  and  to  take  other  pertinent  measures. 

MODEL  HOMES  FOR  WORKERS  IN  CALLAO 

Eight  blocks  of  model  homes  for  workers  in  the  National  Cold 
Storage  Plant  in  Callao,  Peru,  were  formally  dedicated  on  March  7, 
1936,  at  a  ceremony  in  which  President  Benavides  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  took  part.  The  development,  which  was  subsidized  by 
the  Government,  was  described  by  the  manager  of  the  plant,  Senor 
Victor  E.  Bariia,  as  follows: 

“On  a  tract  of  land  36,000  meters  square  (nearly  nine  acres]  we  have 
eight  blocks  wath  118  houses  containing  vestibule,  one,  two,  or  three 
bedrooms,  dining  room,  bath,  kitchen,  and  yard;  electricity  and 
artesian  well  water;  motion  picture  theater  of  400  seats;  clinic,  drug¬ 
store,  grocery  store  and  butcher  shop,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  may  purchase  all  prime  necessities  at  reasonable  prices;  a 
school  equipped  for  300  pupils;  a  commissary  building  provided  with 
dormitory  space  for  15  men;  two  acres  of  park;  and  a  swimming  pool 
with  showers. 

“The  [National  Cold  Storage]  company  is  responsible  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  upkeep  of  the  district.  The  rental  of  the  houses  will 
include  all  service  and  must  be  at  a  reasonable  rate,  which  has  to  be 
approved  by  the  Government. 

“The  administration  has  furnished  one  house  to  serve  as  a  model 
and  an  example  to  the  workers,  and  proposes  to  give  the  furniture 
to  one  of  the  employees  living  in  the  district  who  has  been  wnth  the 
company  from  its  start,  such  employee  to  be  chosen  by  lot.” 

THE  FIRST  MEXICAN  BIBLIOGRAPHIC  CONGRESS 

The  First  Mexican  Bibliographic  Congress  was  held  in  Mexico  City 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Ateneo  Nacional  de  Ciencias  y  Artes  de 
Mexico  from  April  1  to  April  6,  1936,  to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  the  Western  Hemi- 
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sphere.  Dr.  Felix  F.  Palavicini  was  president  of  the  organizing  com¬ 
mittee.  The  program  included  a  visit  by  the  delegates  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  to  the  National  Library,  and  to  the  offices  of 
several  newspapers  in  the  capital.  Each  session  was  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  man  well  known  in  Mexican  education  or  science. 
Papers  were  presented  on  Mexican  writers  and  the  printing  press  in 
Mexico,  by  Arturo  Arnaiz  y  F.;  Bibliography  oj  biological  subjects  in 
Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  Dr.  Fernando 
Ocaranza;  the  exposition  of  Mexican  books  at  Buenos  Aires,  by  the 
Delegation  on  Social  Action  from  Yucatan;  and  on  other  bibliographic 
studies,  as  well  as  on  scientific  subjects  not  related  to  bibliography. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  congress  suggest  the  establishment  of 
a  division  in  the  Department  of  National  Economy  of  Mexico  and 
similar  departments  in  other  American  countries  for  the  registry  of 
everything  of  a  scientific-literary  character  printed ;  a  registry  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Education  of  manuscripts  entered  in  the  copy¬ 
right  office;  the  establishment  of  a  Me.xican  printing  museum  in  the 
building  which  housed  the  first  printing  press  in  \Iexico,  this  building 
to  be  a  national  monument;  the  encouragement  of  the  Mexican  book 
and  periodical  trade  by  a  lowering  of  duties  on  paper  entering  the 
country  for  such  use;  a  modification  of  postal  rates  on  books  and 
periodicals  entered  as  second-class  matter.  The  resolutions  also 
approved  the  adoption  by  the  congress  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Section  on  Bibliography  of  Seventh  American  Scientific  Congress  held 
in  Mexico  in  September  1935,  and  advocated  a  definite  effort  for  put¬ 
ting  into  effect  such  conclusions  as  well  as  those  on  the  same  subject 
adopted  by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States 
held  in  Montevideo  in  1933.  Another  resolution  was  passed  in  praise 
of  Jose  Toribio  Medina,  the  first  great  historian  of  American  print¬ 
ing. — C.  E.  B. 

NOTES  ON  NATIONAL  LIBRARIES 

Recent  information  on  national  libraries  has  been  received  by  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union  from 
Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 

The  report  of  the  National  Library  in  Buenos  Aires,  covering  the 
year  1934,  includes  statistics  showing  the  growth  of  the  library  and  a 
study  of  its  development  since  its  foundation,  especially  during  the 
last  60  years.  The  number  of  pieces  received  during  the  year  was 
28,491,  bringing  the  total  number  in  the  libra^  to  338,758.  The 
number  of  readers  was  110,046. 

A  resum6  of  the  work  accomplished  in  the  National  Library  in 
Bogota,  Colombia,  in  1934-35  indicates  the  receipt  of  8,725  pieces,  the 
use  of  the  general  reading  room  by  125,890  readers,  a  large  increase 
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in  the  subscription  and  exchange  list  of  Senderos,  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Ubrary,  and  improved  facilities  for  the  public  by  the 
introduction  of  new  rules. 

The  report  of  the  National  Librarian  in  Quito  notes  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  books  added  to  the  shelves  of  the  library  and  in  the 
number  of  readers  during  the  fiscal  year  1934-35.  News  from  another 
Ecuadorean  source,  the  Rerista  de  la  Biblioteca  Nacional,  the  first 
number  of  which,  dated  February  1936,  was  recently  received  from 
Quito,  states  that  in  addition  to  this  new  magazine  the  library  intends 
soon  to  have  regular  radio  broadcasts  from  Station  HCK,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  broadcasting  station. 

The  Director  of  the  National  Library  in  Caracas  mentions  especially 
tbe  exchanges  made  by  the  library  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
readers  and  the  number  of  publications  received  during  the  year, 
necessitating  additional  reading  room  and  shelf  space. 

The  National  Library  of  Chile  sent  a  brief  special  report  on  the 
opening  of  the  United  States  Room  in  that  library  on  March  17,  1936, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Chile- American  Association.  Among  the 
volumes  that  will  be  transferred  to  this  room  are  3,000  presented  by 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The  Chile- 
American  Association  contributed  to  the  furnishing  of  the  new  room, 
supplied  a  competent  librarian  and  will  furnish  many  additional 
works  and  a  number  of  current  American  magazines  and  newspapers. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  has  been  the  opening  to  the  Chilean 
public  of  an  excellent  source  of  reference  to  American  classical  and 
current  literature. — C.  E.  B. 

“BOOK  OF  THE  MONTH  CLUB”  IN  CUBA 

The  Institute  del  Libro,  a  variant  of  the  Book  of  the  Month  Club 
idea,  has  recently  been  established  in  Habana.  If  the  proposed  plans 
are  carried  out,  it  will  be  of  distinct  benefit  to  authors  and  to  the 
reading  public  not  only  of  Cuba  but  of  other  American  countries  as 
well. 

The  lack  of  publishing  houses  in  the  Republic  has  meant  that  most 
authors  have  had  to  have  their  works  printed  at  their  own  expense,  and 
as  individual  writers  had  at  their  disposal  no  organization  through 
which  to  distribute  the  books  which  did  appear,  the  financial  returns 
were  few  and  uncertain.  The  Institute  hopes  to  remedy  this  situation 
by  providing  for  the  publication  of  at  least  12  books  a  year,  chosen  on 
the  grounds  of  literary  or  scientific  merit  from  the  fields  of  fiction, 
history',  social  science,  etc.  The  author  of  an  accepted  manuscript 
will  receive  100  copies  of  his  book,  and  after  members  of  the  Instituto 
have  received  their  copies,  the  rest  will  be  distributed  among  book¬ 
stores  in  Cuba,  Spain,  and  Hispanic  American  countries.  As  the 
organization  is  non-profit-making,  any  proceeds  above  actual  expenses 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  number  of  books  issued. 
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The  Instituto  will  be  supported  by  membership  fees  of  one  peso 
(a  dollar)  a  month  and  the  cooperation  of  libraries  and  mercantile 
establishments.  A  subsidy  from  the  Government  will  also  be  sought. 

HISTORICAL  MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY  IN 
ARGENTINA 

The  monks  of  the  Convent  of  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Fe,  where  San 
Martin  and  a  handful  of  men  successfully  resisted  a  large  force  of 
Spanish  soldiers  on  February  3,  1813,  have  ceded  to  the  Government 
of  Argentina  outbuildings  of  the  convent  for  the  establishment  of  a 
historical  museum  and  library.  These  will  be  established  with  the 
aid  and  advice  of  the  National  Historical  Museum,  the  National 
Library,  and  the  People’s  Libraries  Commission.  The  care  and 
management  of  the  museum  and  library  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
monks,  with  the  stipulation  that  the  rooms  shall  be  open  freely  to  the 
public.  A  grant  of  250  paper  pesos  a  month  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
establishment  was  also  provided  in  the  decree. 

BRIEF  NOTES 


New  President  of  University  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. — Dr.  Affonso 
Penna  Junior  was  appointed  rector  (president)  of  the  University  of 
the  Federal  District  and  took  office  early  in  April. 

Two  Educational  Institutions  in  Panama  United. — By  a  decree 
of  March  16,  1936,  the  Center  of  Pedagogic  and  Hispano-American 
Studies  in  Panama,  whose  establishment  was  noted  in  the  Bulletin 
for  July  1935,  was  incorporated  in  the  National  University.  The 
Center  will,  by  the  same  decree,  again  have  charge  of  the  summer 
courses  for  Panamanians  and  foreigners  in  July  and  August. 

American  professor  appointed  to  chair  in  University  of  S.\o 
Paulo. — Professor  Paul  Van  Orden  Shaw,  who  has  taught  history  at 
Columbia  University  and  Hunter  College,  New  York,  and  at  the 
recently  established  summer  school  in  Panama,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  the  History  of  American  Civilization  at  the  University  of 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  born  in  Brazil,  has  written 
many  scholarly  articles  on  American  history  and  inter-American 
relations. 

Bureau  of  Tobacco  Production  in  Argentina. — In  order  to 
improve  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  tobacco  grown  in 
Argentina,  the  Bureau  of  Tobacco  Production  has  been  established  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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Motion  pictures  produced  by  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture. — The  Bureau  of  Production  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  in  Brazil  has  begun  a  series  of  motion  pictures  dealing 
with  aspects  of  the  cattle-raising  industry,  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits, 
agricultural  education,  experiment  fields,  irrigation,  and  other  similar 
activities.  The  more  than  30  films  already  taken  have  been  shown 
throughout  Brazil,  and  some  of  them  abroad. 

Radio  telegraph  station  inaugurated  in  Haiti.— Government 
Station  HHH,  which  provides  the  Republic  of  Haiti  with  radio- 
telegraphic  service  via  the  Mackay  Radio  and  Telegraph  Company, 
was  officially  opened  on  March  6,  1936,  with  the  exchange  of  messages 
between  representatives  of  the  Government  and  officers  of  the 
company. 

Short-wave  broadcasting  station  opened  in  Honduras. — 
HRD,  a  short-wave  broadcasting  station  situated  in  La  Ceiba, 
Honduras,  and  operating  on  a  frequency  of  6,235  kilocycles,  was 
opened  on  March  1,  1936. 

Port  works  at  Fortaleza  (CearX),  Brazil.— -A  contract  was 
signed  by  the  State  of  CearX  at  the  beginning  of  April  for  new  port 
works  at  Fortaleza. 

Census  to  be  taken  in  Ecuador. — By  a  decree  of  January  24, 
1936,  Provisional  President  Federico  Paez  of  Ecuador  issued  instruc¬ 
tions  for  taking  a  census  in  the  Republic.  Tliis  will  be  done  on  an 
as  yet  unspecified  date  in  1936  by  the  National  Institute  of  Social 
Prevision,  created  by  a  law  of  December  5,  1935,  especially  to  super¬ 
vise  the  application  of  compulsory  social  insurance  and  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  voluntary  insurance.  According  to  this  law  the  Institute 
was  also  to  take  a  general  census  during  tliis  year,  with  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  General  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

New  child-welfare  institution  in  Cuba. — By  decree-law  no. 
707,  of  March  30,  1936,  Provisional  President  Jose  A.  Barnet  ap¬ 
proved  the  establishment  of  the  Civil  Military  Institute,  an  organ¬ 
ization  designed  to  care  for  and  educate  destitute  orphans  whose 
fathers  were  day  laborers  on  farms  or  in  the  cities,  policemen,  or 
enlisted  men  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  and  died  from  causes  arising  from 
their  work  or  service. 

National  corporation  of  public  welfare  of  Cuba. — The 
National  Public  Welfare  Corporation,  composed  of  all  private  welfare 
institutions  wisliing  to  join,  was  established  by  decree-law  no.  708 
signed  by  Provisional  President  Jos6  A.  Barnet  on  March  30,  1936, 
to  take  charge  of  the  distribution  of  Government  funds  to  such 
institutions. 
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